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Before stating to our 
readers the facts in 
the case of the Bucks 
Stove and Range 
Company against Samuel Gompers, John 
‘Mitchell, and Frank Morrison, we state 
here certain fundamental principles of law 
which should be applied in interpreting 
those facts and reaching a just decision 
respecting the case. (1) Government ex- 
ists in three departments—legislative, judi- 
cial, and executive. It is the business of 
the legislative department to determine 
what laws are just and expedient, and to 
enact them ; it is the business of the judi- 
cial department to decide whether any law 
before the court for adjudication is one 
which the Constitution gives the legislature 
a right to enact, to determine the meaning 
of the law, and to apply it to the particular 
question in controversy. In case some 
one is accused of violating the law, it is the 
business of the court to determine whether 
he has violated it; it is not the business of 
the court to determine whether the law is 
just or unjust. If the judge thinks the 
law is unjust, he must stil pronounce 
sentence of condemnation on the accused 
before him if the accused has violated the 
law. Thus, if, in 1850, a man accused of 
violating the Fugitive Slave Law were 
brought before an Abolitionist judge who 
thought the Fugitive Slave Law unjust, the 
Abolitionist judge would be morally bound 
to sentence the violator of that law for his 
illegal act. The judge is appointed, not 
to determine what is just, but what is 
lawful, and if he is unwilling to take part 
in enforcing the law he must resign from 
the bench. (II) It is not always immoral 
to violate law or even to set law at defi- 
ance. Sunday-school scholars are con- 
stantly exhorted to imitate the example of 
Daniel, who violated the law which forbade 
him to worship Jehovah; the men who 
conducted the underground railroad and 
permitted slaves to escape were violating 
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the law, yet history has generally com- 
mended their action. There arétimes when 
the higher moral obligation calls on the 
citizen to obey the “ higher law” and set the 
unjust human law at naught. If, however, 
he does so, he must be prepared to take the 
punishment for the violation of the law. -It 
may be moral for him to violate the law 
and moral for the judge to sentence him 
to punishment for violating the law. He 
is sentenced for doing an illegal act, not 
for doing an immoral act. The Bailey 
case, reported on another page, ‘illus- 
trates this principle. Judge Thomas, of 
Alabama, regards the labor law of Alabama 
as a grossly unjust law, and we agree with 
him. He also regards it as unconstitu- 
tional, and in that opinion we are inclined 
to agree with him. But the Supreme 
Court of Alabama has held that the law is 
constitutional, and in obedience to that 
decision he has refused to release from cus- 
tody a colored man brought before him, 
who, in his opinion, ought to be released. 
He refused to release him because he is 
bound, as judge, to carry out the law of 
the State as it is interpreted by the 
higher courts, and he accompanied his 
decision with a protest against the law 
which he was compelled to enforce. 
(II1l) The judge is appointed to settle 
specific questions brought before him that 
arise under the law and that require an 
interpretation and application of the law. 
It is not fitting for him to take part in 
public controversies respecting particular 
laws, and it is extremely indecorous to 
take advantage of his position on the 
bench to fake part in such a controversy. 
He should decide the case before him, 
and should give calmly and without pas- 
sion the reasons for his decision. He 


should not make his opinion an address_ 


to the American people for one side or the 
other of a publicly debated question in 
politics, religion, or sociology. He is to 
decide specific questions, not to debate 
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general questions. The application of these 
principles to the Bucks Stove Company’s 
case we will consider after stating what 
the Bucks Stove Company’s case is. 


In the history of 
the Bucks Stove 
Company against 
the American Federation of Labor and 
its officers there are two stages: First, 
the proceedings to enjoin the boycott 
pronounced by the Federation of Labor 
against the Bucks. Stove Company ; sec- 
ond, the proceedings to enforce that in- 
junction by punishing the defendants for 
contempt of court in violating it. ‘The 
facts respecting the first stage can, for 
the purposes of interpretation of Judge 
Wright’s decision, be here briefly stated, 
though, as a dramatic illustration of the 
method and the consequences of a boy- 
cott, we may report the facts more fully 
hereafter. ‘The Federation of Labor pro- 
nounced a boycott against the Bucks 
Stove Company in March, 1907, and pub- 
lished its name in the “ unfair” list and 
in the “‘we don’t patronize” list of its 
official organ. It proceeded in addition 
to take vigorous and apparently effective 
means to prevent tradesmen from buying 
the Bucks stoves and ranges and to pre- 
vent individual customers from buying of 
tradesmen who dealt in the Bucks stoves 
and ranges. A suit was brought to en- 
join them from continuing this boycott. 
No injunction in this suit was issued 
until after a hearing. It was then is- 
sued by Judge Gould, of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia, on 
the ground that such a boycott was 
in itself a violation of law, a position 
stated and definded in an opinion of 
calm and judicial temper, in striking 
contrast to that of Judge Wright, to 
which we refer hereafter. In th; opin- 
ion Judge Gould quotes the definition 
of boycott given by Judge Taft, when 
of the Circuit Court of the United States, 
in 1893: .‘‘ A boycott is a combination of 
many to cause a loss to one person by 
coercing others, against their will, to with- 
draw from him their beneficial business 
intercourse, through threats that, unless 
those others do so, the many will cause 
serious loss to them.” And he adds a 
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further quotation from the same judge 
given in the following year: ‘ Boycotts, 
though .unaccompanied by violence or 
intimidation, have been pronounced unlaw- 
ful in every State of the Unitéd States 
where the question has arisen, unless in 
Minnesota ; and they are held. to be un- 
lawful in England.” Since Judge Gould’s 
decision was rendered the Supreme Court 
of the United States has decided unan- 
imously that a boycott is also a violation 
of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, because 
it is an action in restraint of trade. That 
Judge Gould was entirely justified . in 
issuing his injunction is, The Outlook 
thinks, clear. A combination for the pur- 
pose of injuring the person, the prop- 
erty, or the business of another is an 
illegal combination, and it ought to be an 
illegal combination. That the action of the 
Federation of Labor in endeavoring to in- 
terfere with the trade of the Bucks Stove 
Company was such a combination it is 
impossible to doubt. Indeed, the purpose 
to destroy the business of that Company 
unless it would come to terms with the 
Federation of Labor was frankly avowed. 
The injunction was issued December 23, 
1907. 
8 

The proceed- 
ings for con- 
tempt of court 
against Mr. 
Gompers, Mr. Mitchell, and Mr. Morri- 
son, the first the President, the second 
the Vice-President, the last the Secretary, 
of the Federation of Labor, were brought 
before another Judge of the same court— 
Judge Wnght. Thus the principle for 
which The Outlook has contended, that 
the judge who issues the injunction should 
not determine the question whether it has 
been violated, and if so, what the penalty 
should be, was observed in this case. The 
result does not indicate that the principle 
is, in application, of any very great practi- 
cal value. The facts as they are stated in 
Judge Wnight’s opinion may be briefly sum- 
marized as follows: Judge Gould decided 
the case on the 17th of December, 1907; 
but the issuance of the injunction was 
made to depend upon the filing of a bond - 
by the plaintiff to make good all damages 
if the injunction should not be eventually 
sustained. This bond was not filed, nor 
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the injunction issued, until December 23. 
The interim was occupied by Mr. Gompers 
in printing and mailing copies of a pam- 
phlet in which the Bucks Stove Company 
appeared on the “ unfair ”’ list, his object 
being to get the copies into the mail before 
the injunction was issued. The more dis- 
tant copies did not reach their destination 
until after the injunction was issued, and 
Judge Wright holds that, although mailed 
before the injunction, by mailing them 
Mr. Gompers violated the injunction, Be- 
cause, to quote the Judge’s words, “ the 
mails were his agents, chosen by him as 
the medium for delivering to distant 
points; and if, after the injunction be- 
came operative, he violated it through the 
instrumentality of his own hands or 
through the instrumentality of another 
medium of his own preference is all one.” 
We find it difficult to take even seriously 
this contention that a man who mails a 
letter which he has a right to mail be- 
comes guilty of a violation of the law 
because it is afterward delivered when 
he could not lawfully have delivered 
it in person. ‘The reader should remem- 
ber that after the circular was mailed 
it no longer belonged to Mr. Gom- 
pers, and if he had wished on the 23d 
to stop its delivery he had no legal 
right to do so. According to this branch 
of Judge Wright’s decision, a perfectly 
innocent act by.one person is made crim 
nal by the perfectly innocent act of another 
person ; namely, the postmaster in, Say, 
California. The second act for which con- 
tempt is charged is of more doubtful char- 
acter. ‘The injunction forbade referring 
to the Bucks Stove Company, its business 
or its product, in the “ we don’t patronize” 
or the “unfair” list. After the injunec- 
tion was issued display advertisements 
were published announcing that Judge 
Gould had prohibited the Federation from 
*‘ publishing the fact that the Bucks Stove 
and Range Company is on the unfair list 
of organized labor.” ‘There is a fair op- 
portunity to anghe, on the one side, that 
this was an evdsion and therefore a viola- 
tion of the injunction, and, on the other 
hand, in the words of one of these advertise- 
ments, that “‘ this is not in conflict with the 
injunction, but a statement of fact.” Judge 
Wright does not, however, discuss this 
question ; he assumes, without debate, that 
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these announcements violated the injunc- 
tion. Statements made by the defendants 
prior to the injunction are quoted at some 
length by Judge Wright, including an éx- 
tract from a volume of Mr. Mitchell’s 
published in 1903, four years before 
the injunction. This particular sentence, 
whether justifiable or not, was certainly 
not criminal, and had not even a remote 
connection with those contempt proceed- 
ings four years subsequent to its publica- 
tion. It is as follows: “* When an injunc- 
tion, whether temporary or permanent, 
forbids the doing of a thing which is law 
ful, I believe that it is the duty of all patri- 
otic and law-abiding citizens to resist, or 
at least to disregard, the injunction.” 
The justification adduced by Judge 
Wnight for referring to these utterances 
made long before any injunction was issued 
is that they afford evidence that it was 
the predetermination of the defendants to 
violate the injunction if it should be issued. 
They seem to us, however, to throw very 
little light on the question whether in fact 
the injunction was violated or not. This 
cannot be said of other voluminous quo- 
tations from the publications and the 
speeches of Mr. Gompers after the injunc- 
tion was issued. Few, perhaps none, of 
these utterances do in terms violate the 
injunction, but they are manifestly intended 
to keep before the labor constituencies 
the fact that the Federation of Labor is 
engaged in a bitter war with the Bucks 
Stove Company. ‘The two following may 
be taken as types of these sentences: 
* This injunction cannot compel union men 
or their fnends to buy the Bucks stoves 
and ranges.”” “ They tell us that we must 
not boycott. Well, if the boycott is illegal, 
we won’t boycott. But I have no knowl 
edge that any law has been passed or 
any order issued by any court compelling 
us to buy, for instance, a range or a stove 
from the Bucks Stove and Range Com- 
pany.” ‘These constitute, with one excep- 
tion, all the forms, though of course not 
all the specific instances, of violation with 
which the defendants are charged. That 
exception is, curiously, an act not of Mr. 
Gompers, but of Mr. John Mitchell, who, 
a month after the injunction was issued, 
presided at a meeting of the United Mine 
Workers of America in which a resolution 
was passed in explicit terms placing the 
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Bucks Stove Company’s stoves and ranges 
on the “ unfair ”’ list. 


Such are the 

THE CONVICTION OF LABOR facts jn the two 
LEADERS 

THE OUTLOOK’s suDGMENT Charges of the 


Bucks Stove 
Company against the Federation of Labor, 
as we gather them from a somewhat care- 
ful reading of the full and official copies 
of the opinions of Judge Gould of last 
December and of Judge Wright last week. 
To these facts we briefly apply the prin- 


, ciples which we have laid down in the 


first of these four paragraphs. (I) The 
law—in this case not legislative enact- 
ment, but the common law, as in- 
terpreted by a long course of judicial 


‘decisions both in this country and in 


England — makes a combination to in- 
jure the business of others, commonly 
called a boycott, an unlawful conspiracy. 
With the facts before him, and the de- 
cisions of the courts which had pre- 
ceded, Judge Gould could render no other 
decision than he did, when he issued 
the injunction against the boycott which 
had been announced against the Bucks 
Stove Company by the Federation of 
Labor. (II) If Messrs. Gompers, Mor- 
rison, and Mitchell thought that this 
law was unconstitutional in that it violated 
their right of free speech, which claim is 
made (though we think the claim un- 
founded), or was immoral because it for- 
bade them to do a lawful act in defense 
of the rights of labor (which we also think 
an unfounded claim), they had a moral 
right to disregard the injunction. But 
they did so at their peril —the peril of 
being adjudged by the courts guilty of an 
illegal act, and of being punished for so 
doing. He who violates a law for the 
purpose of making the country see the 
injustice of that law by reason of his 
martyrdom cannot complain if he is made 
a martyr. (III) The evidence that they 
did violate the injunction is not convincing. 
The only clear violation of it was the act of 
Mr. Mitchell in presiding at the meeting in 
January, 1908, which reaffirmed the boycott. 
Utterances made before the injunction 
may be legitimate evidence of a previous 
intent to violate the injunction, but they 
are not evidence that the injunction was 
violated. On no principles of justice or 
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common sense can mailing circulars before 
the injunction be regarded as a violation 
of it because they were delivered afterward 
by the Post-Office. Announcements of 
the decision of the court, whatever the 
effect of those announcements, can only 
by implication be regarded as a violation 
of the injunction. The skillfully worded 
utterances of Mr. Gompers came, peril- 
ously near a violation, and perhaps “over 
stepped the legal bounds. (IV) These 
questions, however, ought to have been 
considered in a judicial temper by Judge 
Wright, who tried the case. They were 
not so considered. His opinion is a pas- 
sionate attack, ifnot upon Trades Union- 
ism, certainly upon a Federation of Trades 
Unions. The New York Evening Post’scor- 
respondent calls it a “‘ scathing denunciation 
of the defendants.” LEditorially, the same 
paper characterizes ‘“‘ the somewhat turbid 
rhetoric and occasional excess of heat in 
Judge Wnght’s opinion.” The Evening 
Post will not be accused of undue sym- 
pathy with organized labor. It is evident 
that the undue heat of Mr. Gompers in a 
political campaign, a heat for which some 
excuse may be found in the fact that he 
was campaigning, excited a like quality in 
Judge Wright, for whose passion the same 
excuse cannot be found. His opinion 
illustrates quite as strikingly as any quo- 
tation he makes from Mr. Gompers’s 
writings “the furious way” and the 
“turbulence ” of spirit and of measures 
which he condemns in the accused before 
him. And in the court-room, when the 
sentence was pronounced, the dignity of 
language was all manifested by the sup- 
posed criminals, and the passion by the 
Judge. Happily, this opinion is an excep- 
tion to what is the general, though we 
regret not to say the universal, spirit of 
the judiciary. For if judges were gener- 
ally to jump into the fight between the 
suitors before them, to reinforce the pas- 
sion upon one side by- passion of their 
own, the most important peacemaking and 
conserving influence in America would be 
destroyed. 
8 

The more or less perfunctory 
THE TARIFF tariff hearings before the 
ae Ways and Means Committee 
were very much enlivened last week by 
the testimony given by Mr. Andrew 


Carnegie. Mr. Carnegie’s article in the 
Century Magazine, already commented 
upon by The Outlook, in which the state- 
ment was made that the steel industry in 
America no longer needs protection, re- 
sulted in his being requested to appear 
before the Committée. Mr. Carnegie was 
questioned by Chairman Payne and other 
members of the Committee in detail, and 
in such a way as t6 indicate the desire of 
Chairman Payne~-and Mr. Dalzell to 
weaken the force of this expert testimony 
in favor of the removal of duties from 
steel products. Mr. Carnegie evidently 
shares the feeling of tariff reformers 
throughout the country that the Ways 
and Means Committee has not been inter- 
ested in a serious attempt to revise the 
tariff in pursuance of the promise im the 
Republican platform. The following mei- 
dent, recorded in the New York Evening 
Post’s account of the hearing, throws not 
a little ight on this aspect of the case: 

An interesting bit of business within the 
Committee here took place, of which Mr. 
Carnegie evidently did not catch the drift. 
Mr. Payne had leaned over and whispered to 
Mr. Dailzell, who sat at his right. “1 wish 
the chairman would tell me what he said to 
Mr. Daizell. I think I ought to know,” Mr. 
Carnegie said. Then,for the benefit of the 
auditors, while the room shook with laughter 
makin “Bago of his hands, he leaned 
towa e audience, imitating the attitude 
assumed by Mr. Payne in whispering to Mr. 
Dalzell: 

“Tfthought,” he said, while the auditors 
shrieked with laughter, “that Payne leaned 
over to Dalzell and whispered, ‘ The jig’s up.”” 
Mr. Carnegie asserted that while a protec- 
tive duty may have aided American steel 
manufacturers in establishing the business, 
it is the scientific methods of manufacture 
and efficient business organization, and 
not the duty, which has made our steel 
mills successful competitors of foreign 
producers. It is Mr. Carnegie’s opinion 
that steel can be sold at considerably less 


. a ton without preventing American steel 


makers’ fpom making a handsome proft. 
It is said in reply to Mr. Carnegie that 
the United States Steel Corporation is 
willing to have the duty removed because 
its ownership in railways, ore fields, and 
other adjuncts of the steel business is so 
enormous that England, Belgium, and 
Germany cannot profitably compete with 
it on any terms; while with the duty re- 
moved foreign steel-makers can compete 
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with and perhaps drive out of business 
independent Amencan manufacturers, thus 
leaving the field clear to the Steel Cor- 
poration. We do not believe this is the 
true explanation of Mr. Carnegie’s atti- 
tude, but even if it were, it would not 
justify the maintenance of a duty solely 
for the benefit of a few manufacturers 
who have neither the facilities nor the’‘genius 
to compete with the Steel Corporation 


without Government protection. The way * 


to protect the American consumer from 
the real or fancied despotism of the Steel 
Corporation in the steel industry is not to 
try to foster some helpless antagonists who 
shall keep that so-called trust so busy that 
it will have no time to injure the consumer ; 
the way is to regulate the Steel Corpora- 
tion by some sort of Federal law that will 
enable the consumer at least to get a hear- 
ing for his grievances when he has any. 


The annual report of 
Secretary Cortelyou 
contains some starthng 
figures. It shows that the Federal Gov- 
ernment during the current year has 
spent fifty-eight millions of dollars more 
than its income, and yet its current m- 
come was six hundred millions of dollars. 
At the present rate of income and expend- 
iture Mr. Cortelyou estimates that the 
deficit, or excess of expenditure over in- 
come, will be very much larger, and on an 
increasing scale, in 1909 and 1910. It 
is true that part of the enormous deficit 
of the current year is properly explained 
by the business depression of last winter, 
and by the fact that some of the expenses 
of the Government, which by the present 
method of bookkeeping are charged to in- 
come account, should be charged to capital 
account. That is to say, the Government 
is already doing, in the case of certain 
permanent improvements, what, as we 
point out in an editorial on another page, 
it ought not to undertake to do in expend- 
itures for the conservation of natural re- 
sources. In spite of explanations, how- 
ever, the fact remains that in thirty years 
the Government’s expenses have increased 
fourfold, from $135,000,000 in 1878 to 
$638,000,000 in 1908. A large part of 
this increase is justified by a parallel 
growth in population and government 
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functions. Mr. Cortelyou does not object 
to the total amount of Government expend- 
iture, but to the method of expenditure : 


It is not intended here to enter upon any 
criticisms of detail, nor to minimize the ben- 
efits which have resulted from these expendi- 
tures to the health, comfort, and security of 
our people ; but it is desired to point out that 
the distribution of such immense sums raised 
by taxation should be subjected to scrutiny, 
and co-ordination. 


In the preparation of appropriations too 


_ many Congressmen seem to think, first of 


all, not of the Government’s prospective 
revenue for the coming year, but of their 
own local appropriations. ‘Thus arises the 
system of “ log-rolling.”” The haphazard 
character of this unbusinesslike system 
is aggravated by the haste with which 
appropriation bills are hurried through 
Congress during the last days of its 
session. The budget, which includes 
all the appropriations recommended by 
Congress, is, therefore, a hodgepodge of 
conflicting local interests. Yet the Treas- 
ury Department must pay the bills as 


presented in the budget, with nothing to 


say as to the budget’s preparation. ‘The 
Department’s patience has now justly 
ceased to be a virtue. Mr. Cortelyou very 
reasonably complains that there is ‘“‘ prac- 
tically no control by the Executive De- 
partment over appropriations made by 
Congress except by veto of the President.” 
But the President must either accept the 
whole or veto the whole. In the interest 
of the Government’s prospective revenue, 
the preparation of the budget, as every 
sane man has long recognized, needs 
revision by some central body to review 
the relative importance of the objects for 
which the appropriations are sought, and 
to distribute reductions or increases in 
the light of the year’s expected income. 
It is surprising that sagacious Congress- 
men have not ere this suggested vesting 
this power in a joint committee of the 
two houses of Congress. Such a sugges- 
tion is now made by Mr. Cortelyou, and 
forms perhaps the most important feature 
of his interesting report. 
8 


A conference of 
leading men and 
women has been 
called by President Roosevelt for January 
25 and 26 to consider the needs of desti- 


CONFERENCE ON NEGLECTED 
AND DESTITUTE CHILDREN 
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tute and neglected children. The Presi- 
dent’s call was issued in response to a 
letter signed by some of the most prominent 
National workers for children. It was felt 
by them that ‘“* No Christian and civilized 
community can afford to show a happy- 
go-lucky lack of concern for the youth of 
to-day ; for if so, the community will have 
to pay a terrible penalty of financial burden 
and social degradation in the to-morrow.” 
The signers of the letter were: Homer 
Folks, Secretary New York State Charities 
Aid Association; Hastings H. Hart, 
Superintendent Illinois Children’s Home 
and Aid Society; John M. Glenn, Secre- 
tary and Director Russell Sage Foundation ; 
Thomas M. Mulry, President St. Vincent 
de Paul Society of the United States; 
Edward T. Devine, editor of Charities and 
The Commons ; Julian W. Mack, ex-Presi- 
dent National Conference Jewish Charities, 
Judge Circuit Court, Chicago; Charles 
W. Birtwell, Secretary Boston Children’s 
Aid Society ;. Theodore Dreiser, editor of 
the Delineator ; James E. West, Secretary 
National Child Rescue League. The 
chief resource of our Nation is the moral 
stamina of its children, and in the present 
growing movement to conserve National 
resources, the children first of all should 
be considered. This is a matter to which 
our Congress has not given especial heed. 
General Bell, chief of staff, reports officially 
that the United States has an army in- 
sufficient to maintain our land defenses, 
and the chance of recruiting one from the 
body of citizens is slight, because the 
civilian of to-day does not know how to 
take care of himself away from the warmth 
of a steam radiator. Whatever tends to 
make manly and self-reliant men is of 
economic advantage to tHe Nation. At 
the present time it is difficult for the 
Bureau of Education to get sufficient 
money from Congress for even the most 
necessary additions to its ordinarv work, 
and appropriations are not available for 
research regarding children in order to 
provide a proper legislative basis for sup- 
plying National educational needs. This 
conference in behalf of neglected and 
destitute children should be productive 
of good results. The gospel of fresh 
air for growing bodies; the providing 
not only athletic training, but a chance 
for muscular labor of a useful sort in 
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schools; the replacing of cigarette and 
dime novel by wholesome contact with 
animals and plants—in other words, get- 
ting up again as nearly as possible to 
the training of home life on a good 
farm—are matters needing legislative aid, 
if we are to remain a healthy nation, for 
the influence of the cities is enervating 
and tends to dependence, disease, and 
crime. The farm home in place of the 
orphan asylum; the summer camp in 
place of the city street; the supervised 
playground in place of the corner to- 
bacconist or loafing-place—these require 
immediate thought and care. If by 
some organized effort the facts are 
made known, our lawmakers will not 
delay to provide wisely and amply, for 
legislative bodies in America are always 
on the side of appropriations for educa- 
tion when they are assured that the ex- 
penditure is well planned and needful. It 
is possible that this conference will be the 
opening cleft to a wiser, more liberal, and 
thereby more truly economical National 
policy in the effective upbringing of the 
children of America. 


Week before last The 
case, Outlook epitomized the 

case of Alonzo Bailey and 
the law under which he was arrested. The 
case was then pending in the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Although 
this is the highest tribunal of the land, 
its decision in the case which was handed 
down last week does not end the matter. 
That decision was adverse to Bailey. The 
facts we briefly recall to the reader as fol- 
lows: Bailey, a negro, had made a con- 
tract to work for a company, received 
some money, and, long before the full 
time of the contract was over, stopped 
working. Instead of treating the matter 
as a simple breach of contract, the com- 
pany, acting in accordance with an Ala- 
bama statute, prosecuted Bailey as a 
criminal ; for the statute provides that the 
stopping of work under such circumstances 
is prima faae evidence that the employee 
made the contract with fraudulent intent. 
Bailey was tried before a Justice of the 
Peace. . His counsel applied to the City 
Court of Montgomery for a discharge on 
habeas corpus, then to the Supreme Court 
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of the State, and finally to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Counsel for 
Bailey argued that the law under which he 
was detained was unconstitutional, inas- 
much as it made the breaking of a con- 
tract prima facie evidence of crime and 
did not allow the accused to testify ato his 
own intent; so that under it a man could 
be deprived of liberty without due process 
oflaw. ‘The Supreme Court of the United 
States does not pass upon the constitu- 
tionality of the statute. It denies the dis- 
charge of the prisoner because the case 
has not really been allowed to go to court 
as it should. In reference to the argu- 
ments of Bailey’s counsel the Supreme 
Court says: “‘ The trouble in dealing with 
this contention is due to the meager facts 
on which this case comes before us at this 
stage.”” The Court adds that it has not 
been shown that the accusers of the pris- 
oner intended to rely upon this provision 
concerning prima face evidence, and it may 
be that when the case comes to trial they 
will exhibit satisfactory proof of a fraudu- 
lent scheme,” so that this provision of the 
law “‘ will not come into the question at all.” 
The Supreme Court sums up the matter 
by saying: “ The trouble with the whole 
case is that it is brought here prematurely 
by an attempt to take a short cut.” So 
the case is not settled, and will have to 
come back to the Supreme Court by a 
longer route, if it ever reaches it again. 
Even this decision was not unanimous. 
Mr. Justice Harlan and Mr. Justice Day 
dissented. The question as to the con- 
Stitutionality of the law still remains. 
There is no question as to the injustice of 
the law. Whether it is constitutional or 
not, it is a bad law and ought to be re- 
pealed. 
8 


The disclosures of last 
THE PITTSBURGH 
BRIBERY SCANDAL Wee€K as to municipal 


. corruption in the city of 
Pittsburgh are so astounding in their extent 
that, if they are sustained by evidence, 
the scandal can be compared only with 
the graft charges in San Francisco or the 
old ‘I'weed frauds in New York. Early 
last week seven members of the Finance 
Committee of the Common and Select 
Councils were arrested on charges of 
receiving bribes. ‘The number included 
William Brand, the President of the Com- 
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mon Council, and, in addition to the six 
other men arrested, many of the city offi- 
cials are under suspicion or are positively 
accused. In fact, the Civic League, which, 
through detectives, has long been gather- 
ing evidence, declares that rarely, if ever, 
has there been such a sweeping and impor- 
tant proceeding against municipal officers 
as is involved in this case. A thorough 
examination of these charges must be 
deferred until the evidence is laid before 
the court; but it may be noted here 
briefly that bribes were, it is alleged, given 
and received for the purpose of influencing 
members of the Councils to pass measures 
designating certain banks as depositories 
for the city funds, and to pass also certain 
measures relating to bridges, street railways, 
filter beds, street paving, and other subjects. 
The sums involved were in the aggregate 
large, but so common and cheap had 
become the purchase of the men sworn 
to protect the city’s interests that it is said 
that sometimes a few dollars only could 
buy a vote on a minor matter. A sample 
transaction is that by which, it is alleged, 
the president and cashier of the German 
National Bank paid $17,500 to the Coun- 
cilmen to induce them to continue that 
bank as a city depository. In this case it 
is said that the money was laid on a table 
in a room of the bank, and a recognized 
agent for the bribe-takers was left alone 
with it; when the bank officers came 
back, they did not find the agent or the 
money there, and they did not think it 
worth while to make any inquiry. We 
are glad to add that the president and 
cashier of the bank have been indicted. 
In another case a company was trying to 
get the contract to pave an avenue; the 
contractor was approached by a Council- 
man, who said, “ It’s coming Christmas, 
and the boys need a little money.” A 
detective acted as the contractor’s part- 
ner, and when, in a secluded room, he 
handed $10,000 in bills to the Council- 
man, a flashlight photograph showed the 
scoundrel in the very act of taking the 
money. If the assertions made by the 
Civic League are correct, and if their 
evidence is in legal shape, the two crimes 


_ Just described are no worse than dozens 


of other similar transactions. It is prob- 
able that before this is read many other 
arrests will be made, and it is to be hoped 
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that the result will be a political overturn- 
ing and ultimately a municipal reform of, 
the most thorough description. 


A letter from ~A South- 
erner’’ commenting caus- 
tically on the atrocious 
criminal practice miscalled the street 
duel, and on its recent murderous ex- 
emplification in the killing of Senator 
Carmack, was published by The Outlook 
in its issue of December 5. The very 
last thing the author of that letter could 


THE SOUTHERN 
STREET DUEL 


‘have thought of doing, and the very last 


thing The Outlook would have under- 
taken in its own comment on the affray, 
would be to sit in judgment on the merits 
of the quarrel between Senator Carmack 
and Colonel Cooper. Yet a Nashville 
correspondent (whose letter would fill 
several columns, and cannot, therefore, 
be here printed) finds that “ the palpable 
purpose was to create a prejudice against 
Colonel Cooper,” and seems to believe 
that because, as he says, Colonel Cooper 
was a man of gentle birth who led a 
kindly life without vicious habits, and be- 
cause in his opinion Senator Carmack 
was blameworthy in his conduct toward 
Colonel Cooper, therefore it must be that 
Senator Carmack precipitated his own 
killing by drawing his own pistol when 
the two Coopers were close to him and 
before they had drawn. ‘The courts must 
(or should) decide as to the exact circum- 
stances of this affray; whether a pistol 
was first drawn by the one party or the 
other has nothing to do with the hei- 
nousness and barbarism of the “ street 
duel ”’ practice, beside which the real duel 
of olden days was a civilized and humane 
custom. We may, however, point out 
that the printed account of the affray 
sent us by this Nashville correspondent 
as giving the exact facts states that 
“Sunday night Senator Carmack re- 
ceived a verbal message from ‘Colonel 
Cooper, through a mutual friend, say- 
ing that his name must not again ap- 
pear in the. Tennessean or one of them 
would have to go.” (Italics ours.) If 
this is not an invitation to a street 
shooting affray, it would be hard to say 
what it is. On the other hand, The 
Outlook and its correspondent, “‘ A South- 
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erner,” are attacked by the Epworth 
Era, of Nashville, whose editor, in sending 
us the item, states that the Era is “ per- 
haps the most widely read religious news- 
paper printed in the South,” because in 
an “anonymous,” ‘ scandalous,” and 
“reprehensible’”’ communication “A 
Southerner” has “ slandered the South, 
‘as we believe, in. the matter of the so- 
called ‘ street duel’ and has grossly and 
purposely, we dare assert, defamed the 
name of the murdered Carmack.” §o, if 
street dueling were to be applied prac- 
tically to this case, the friends of “A 
Southerner ” might never know to which 
cause he fell a victim. Seriously, it is 
astonishing that people of the high per- 
sonal character and social standing of 
these two Nashville gentlemen cannot 
see that what “A Southerner” and The 
Outlook stand for is neither Carmack nor 
Cooper, but the supremacy of law. 
Whether North or South, Thaw case or 
Carmack case, no section of the country 
is civilized unless its citizens unite in 
putting down any sentiment tending to 
sustain the settlement of private quarrels 
by threats and murder. 

Events moved rapidly in 
Venezuela last week, and, 
according to all appearances, 
the downfall of Castro is complete. There 
are those, to be sure, who say that the 
wily and unoprincipled President saw that 
revolution was imminent, and that Vene- 
zuela’s relations with foreign Powers also 
had come to a pass where something must 
be done ;. and that he chose to absent him- 
self abroad, and to let the prearranged 
revolution take its course under the guid- 
ance of his old ally (perhaps accomplice 
might be an equally suitable word) Gomez, 
the Vice-President and Acting President. 
This theory has been supported by the 
fact that, although in most Central Ameri- 
can countries it might be almost called the 
regular procedure for the Vice-President 
to seize the reins of power whenever the 
President gives him a chance, yet Gomez 
has proved faithful to Castro on at least 
one occasion when left in charge of the 
Government and when his opportunity 
was undoubtedly great. On the other 
hand, Gomez has now acted like a man 
who means to stay in office permanently ; 
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he seems to have winked at an anti-Castro 
demonstration, and to have disregarded 
the insults of the populace to Castro’s 
friends; and he has certainly discharged 
Castro’s old subservient Ministry, and 
appointed a Cabinet made up largely of 
Castro’s enemies. Another significant fact 
is that many men expelled from the country 
by Castro, and some who are actively plot- 
ting revolution in the United States and else- 
where, are now hastening with all speed 
to Caracas. The most cheerful outcome 
of the overturn in Venezuela is that there 
seems to be an excellent prospect for a 
reasonable and courteous adjustment of 
the quarrels and financial difficulties into 
which Castro plunged his country with a 
dozen or more nations on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Gomez has already suspended 
the operation of the commercial decrees 
about transshipment of goods bound for 
Venezuela which have been a prime cause 
of trouble with Holland and Colombia. He 
has also intimated a disposition to deal 
fairly with the United States and France ; 
and now that the arrogant braggart, 
Castro, is out of the way, we may hope to 
see the long-standing questions between 
the United States and its small sister 
Republic adjudicated with dignity and 
fairness. To this end, the United States 
has already despatched to Venezuela a 
special commissioner on the part of the 
United States; Secretary Root, for this 
purpose, has selected the Hon. William 
I. Buchanan, formerly Minister of the 
United States to the Panama Republic, 
and a diplomat of long experience in Cen- 
tral and South American matters; Mr. 
Buchanan will no doubt prove an emi- 
nently acceptable envoy, and it is known 
that his instructions are of a friendly and 
conciliating kind. As is customary when 
disturbances of a revolutionary kind sug- 
gest possible danger to American citizens 
and property, war-ships have been sent to 
the neighborhood of the disturbance, and 
in this case our vessels sent to Ven- 
ezuela are led by the battle-ship Maine, 
with Rear-Admiral Arnold in command o 
the squadron. 


AN EDUCATED 


Democracy more definitely the fun- 


damental change which 
is taking place in English life than the 


Perhaps nothing indicates 


& 
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recent report of a joint committee of 
workmen and representatives of the Uni- 
yersity of Oxford, organized for the pur- 
pose of devising some way of placing the 
educational opportunities of that old and 
mest conservative university within reach 
of the working classes. As a rule, edu- 
cation has meant, both in England and in 
this country, the opportunity of getting 
out of what is called the working class 
into a profession or trade of some sort. 
The aim of this committee, as reported 
by the New York Sun, 3s, “‘ not that men 
should escape from their class, but that they 
should remain in it and raise its whole 
level ;’ and to bring about this great 
result, as important in this country as in 
England, the committee is anxious to pre- 
sent a scheme for a ‘‘ democratic educa- 
tion as a preparation for an educated 
democracy.” Some time ago there was in 
this country a very strong desire to get 
away from the land, and the most ener- 
getic and ambitious boys on farms made 
their escape as early as possible to the 
cities. This was accepted in quarters as 
a permanent movement. But there has 
already been a great change; boys of 
ability are no longer looking upon the 
farm as drudgery, nor upon farm life as a 
long monotony. Scientific education is 
making farming profitable, and modem 
means of communication are ridding farm 
life of its old isolation. What society 
needs is not the concentration of educated 
men in the professions, or in any special 
occupations, but the diffusion of education 
through all professions, trades, and occu- 
pations; the identification of labor of 
every sort and kind with training and in- 
telligence ; for an uneducated democracy, 
no matter how good its intentions, or how 
wise the structure of its government, is a 
danger to itself and to other countries. 
If, to quote the report of the Oxford 
committee, “the eleven millions who 
weave our clothes, build our houses, and 
carry us safely on our journeys ” are de- 
manding better education, they ought to 
have it, not because it will enable them to 
change the form of their work, but because 
it will enable them to perform their work 
with more intelligence, and to have larger 
resources of liviig. The committee there- 
fore proposes that working men and boys 


shall have a chance, in the different local- 
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ities, of studying under tutors who shall 
be under the direction of the University, 
jointly with ‘the representatives of the 
working classes ; and that for these work- 
ing class students provision shall be made 
for study in Oxford for a period of at 
least two years as candidates for certain 
diplomas now granted by the University. 
A committee, consisting of representatives 
of the University and the working classes, 
has arranged for the formation of tutorial 
classes in eight different localities, and the 
privilege of the admission of tutorial class 
students to the courses in economics, for 
which degrees are granted. This com- 
mittee is further arranging a plan which 
shall include science in the diploma course 
for economics; and it is proposed to 
establish a lectureship in political theory 
and institutions of a kind which shall be 
especially useful to students who come 
from the industrial classes. This is a long 
step forward, when one recalls what the 
traditions of Oxford are. It does not 
involve any lowering of the standards of 
that ancient institution, but it does involve 
a recognition of the brotherhood of all 
classes in society. 


Dr. Wolcott Gibbs, who 
died in Newport, Rhode 
Island, on December 9, 
was known and greatly: respected among 
scholars all over the world. In fact, he 
was one of the small group of Americans 
whose reputation for pure scholarship 
is international He was grandson of 
Oliver Wolcott, Washington’s Secretary 
of the Treasury, after whom he was 
named, and son of a mineralogist of 
repute, George Gibbs. He was a gradu- 
ate of Columbia College and of the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons in New York. 
For fourteen years he was Professor of 
Chemistry in the institution then known as 
the Free Academy, but now become fa- 
mous as the College of the City of New 
York. ‘Then he was called to Harvard, 
with which he maintained connection until 
his death. For the last twenty-five years 
of his life he was professor emeritus. 
He received the degree of Doctor of Laws 
from five universities, mcluding Harvard 
and Columbia. He was member of a 
number of learned societies. His public 
services on the Sanitary Commission 
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during the Civil War were of material ben- 


efit to the Union ; and his action in calling - 


a meeting of loyal supporters of the Union 
in January, 1863, resulted in the estab- 
lishment of the Union League Club, 
which has exerted great influence on 
the history of the country. Until old 
age obliged him to give up experimental 
work, Wolcott Gibbs was the most com- 
manding figure in American chemistry, 
and yet it is probable that few people, 
not professional chemists, have heard of 
him. The reason for this is not far to 
seek, as his work lay on the frontiers 
of the science. If there was a chemical 
subject so abstruse and difficult that most 
chemists shuddered at the thought of at- 
tacking it, he threw himself into the study 
of it with eager enthusiasm. Such were his 
first great work on the cobaltamines with 
F. A. Genth, and his new methods for the 
separation of the platinum metals, both 
carried on before 1863 while he was pro- 
fessor at the Free Academy; and such 
even more his great investigation of 
the complex acids of tungsten and molyb- 
denum, carried on at Harvard University, 
during which he discovered over fifty new 
series of compounds. None of these are 
well explained by our present theories, so 
that here he added to the science a large 
province from the unknown, and this may 
lead in the future to a serious modification 
of our fundamental ideas. ‘There was 
only one other region of inorganic chemis- 
try which could be compared with these 
for difficulty, the cerium metals, and this 
he invaded after his retirement to New- 
port in 1887 as professor emeritus, but 
his advancing years confined him here to 
a preliminary exploration. He pub 
lished also many smaller papers, mostly 
on chemical analysis; one of which, 
introducing the use of electricity in the 
analysis of metals, has been most fruitful 
in results; and other methods of separa- 
tion and laboratory devices of his have 
established themselves in the science; but 
his fame rests on his larger researches, 
not one of whicl»touched the usual expe- 
rience even of chemists. It may be asked, 
What is the use of such recondite work ? 
No one can tell what may be the practical 
applications of any scientific investigation. 
Toward the end of the eighteenth century 
a set of experiments was tried in [taly 


with pieces of metals and frogs’ legs. 
Nothing could seem more trifling or re- 
moved from general interest, yet out of 
these grew the telegraph, the electric car, 
the electric light, and the telephone. The 
search after truth, the discovery of even a 
small rart of the secrets of Nature, is the 
aim of the scientific man, and his sufficient 
reward. And it is his worthy and ample 
contribution to the progress of the race. 


a 

About four million Christ- 
mas trees were taken this 
season from the forests 
of our country. Many persons ask them- 
selves, therefore, ‘‘ Does not this custom 
menace the movement for forest pres- 
ervation?’’ ‘The Outlook has already 
printed two or three interesting com- 
munications on this subject. The num- 
ber of trees cut every year for Christmas 
use is, of course, insignificant compared 
with the consumption for other purposes 
for which timber is demanded. Not 
more than four million Christmas trees 
are used a year, one in every fourth 
family. If planted four feet apart, they 
could be grown on less than fifteen hun- 
dred acres. But for lumber alone it is 
necessary to take timber from an area 
of more than a hundred thousand acres 
every day of the year! The United 
States Forest Service, while admitting 
the damage to forest growth in the 
cutting of Christmas trees in certain 
sections of the country, particularly in 
New England and the Adirondacks, is of 
the opinion that in these very sections 
the damage done to the cutting of young 
evergreens for Christmas use is infinitesi- 
mal when compared with the loss of 
forest resources through fires and care- 
less methods of lumbering. There is 
little reason for an outcry against damage 
to forest growth in the cutting of Christ- 
mas trees, particularly by those who are 
responsible for the overwhelming loss sus- 
tained during the year 1908 by fires and 
by reckless tree-cutting. But if those who 
are rightly disturbed by any careless and 
wasteful methods in the cutting and use of 
Christmas trees direct their attention to 
the fundamental and inclusive question of 
forest preservation, the Christmas ever- 
greens will have served a real economic 
as well as a decorative purpose. 


CHRISTMAS TREE 
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~PAYING FOR WATERWAY 


DEVELOPMENT 


Last week The Outlook commented 
editorially on the imperative need for a 
National policy of waterway development. 
It heartily indorsed the recommendation 
that waterway development should be 
intrusted to an Executive branch of the 
Government and that it be carried on as 
the Reclamation Service is being carried 
on, with consideration only for National 
public policy and not for special interests, 
sectional pride, or the political fortunes 
of individual legislators. If such a plan 
is to be adopted and our waterways are 
to be comprehensively developed, the 
work must be paid for. In the past the 
Federal Government has met the expense 
of waterway development from its regular 
current income, and so long as this is 
‘possible without injustice to other impor- 
tant functions of the National Government 
the method should be continued. But 
with the rapid increase in the necessary 
expenditures of the National Government, 
which is not kept pace with by the in- 
erease in receipts, it is difficult to see how 
adequate provision can be made from cur- 
rent revenue for waterway improvement. 

Several proposals are made for the issu- 
ances of bonds for waterway development 
under an Executive Commission. One of 
them, for instance, proposes that a bond 
issue be provided for, amounting to half a 
billion dollars, $50,000,000 to be issued 
each year forten years. The proceeds of 
the. sale of these bonds would constitute a 
permanent fund for the National improve- 
ment of rivers and harbors. Sucha bond 
issue has one Federal precedent ; the Pan- 
ama Canal is being paid for in just this 
way. But the plan has many precedents 
in other directions. The State of New 
York has issued $101,000,000 worth of 
bonds for the enlargement of the Ene 
Canal; the State of Illinois has just 
authonzed an issue of $20,000,000 worth 


of bonds for the partial construction of a 


fourteen-foot channel from Lake Michi- 
gan to the Mississippi River at St. Louis. 
New York has also authorized the issue 
of $50,000,000 worth of bonas for the 
improvement of its highways. Municipal 
governments are continually issuing bonds 
for the development of parks, for the 
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extension and improvement of streets, and 
for the construction of docks, transit lines, 
and water-supply systems. In pmnvate 
business, especially, precedents abound. 
Railways, manufacturing and other indus- 
trial corporations are continually borrow- 
ing money for the construction of perma- 
nent improvements which will increase 
their assets. Few commercial enterprises 
would achieve commanding positions if 
they waited to accomplish permanent 
improvements until current income had 
provided the resources. Borrowing money 
for the nght kind of expenditure is often 
better economy in the long run _ than 
spending only what the income of the 
moment would permit. 

Let us take an example from every-day 
life. Amanownsahouse. Its roof leaks 
in several places, and there are a number 
of weak spots in the shingling. A builder 
is called in and estimates that the roof 
can be patched for a certain amount, and 
that it can be entirely reshingled for a 
considerably larger amount. The man 
finds that if he is to consider merely what 
he can afford from his income for the cur- 
rent year, he can only have the roof 
patched. But if he is wise he will consider 
carefully whether it is not better econ- 
omy, better business policy, to borrow from 
the future and have a complete new roof. 

Mr. ‘Taft drew the parallel between 
private enterprise and public policy at 
Washington a few weeks ago. He said: 
“I think that men sometimes overdo the 
business of meeting what ought to be dis- 
tributed expenses out of current income. 
I think there is good reason for issuing 
bonds for these improvements that are to 
be permanent, and not to spend current 
income for them. Sometimes it takes as 
much courage and involves as much real 
public interest to issue bonds for a pur- . 
pose for which bonds ought to be used as 
it does to pay as we go.” 

It is an imperative duty of a people to 
preserve the natural resources of its coun- 
try for the use of posterity. But the 
proposition has a converse which is worthy 
of serious consideration. Is it not equi- 
table that coming generations should bear 
their share of the expense of the con- 
servation of the resources which are to be 
their heritage ? 

it may be urged that precedents should 
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not be drawn from private business, for 
the reason that improved rivers and har- 
bors will not be income-producing prop- 
erties, and well-managed commercial 
institutions do not borrow money for im- 
provements which will not yield a return. 
But waterway development will yield great 
returns in general prosperity and National 
commercial advantage—things which are 
as truly National assets as the stock of 
gold coin in the Treasury itself. In addi- 
tion, it should be remembered that what- 
ever increases commercial prosperity and 
the volume of business will increase the 
actual income of the Government through 
taxation. Waterway development, if it is 
carried out on logical lines—as has not 
yet been done in this country—may be 
made to yield a direct income to the Treas- 
ury. The development of our rivers and 
harbors cannot be successfully carried on 
unless with it go the conservation and ra- 
tional exploitation of the forest resources 
of the country. Waterways cannot be 
divorced from watersheds. Of what use 
is it to dredge a channel down the length 
of a navigable stream or to dredge out the 
harbor at its mouth if the slopes at the head 
of the stream and of its tributaries, denuded 
of their protective forests, are pouring 
into its waters thousands of tons of soil 
every year? Of what use is it to improve 
a waterway if, by the destruction of the 
forest trees and the no less important 
mass of leaves and roots and mulch be- 
neath them, it is made subject to destruc- 
tive floods at one time of the year and to 
no less crippling droughts at another? 
Forests, as has been conclusively shown 
by the experience of European countries 
and even by our own young but efficient 
Forest Service, can be made income-pro- 
ducing properties by treating the forest 
as a crop, and selling the mature timber 
yearly. Preserve the forests on the water- 
sheds, as we improve the waterways, 
and we shall have the income to jus- 
tify the bond issue. Another source of 
income, intimately related, is from the 
development of water power on the trib- 
utariés of navigable streams. The Fed- 
eral Government has not yet undertaken 
to avail itself of these vast resources of 
power, even on the rivers already included 
within Government lands and National 
forests. 


Bond isues should not be undertaken 
without serious consideration and the 
approval of the best financial judgment of 
the country. But the Government must 
enter upon a comprehensive National plan 
for the conservation and development of 
waterways, watersheds, and water powers. 
If the cost can be paid from current in- 
come, it should without question be done 
in that way. But if not, the cost should 
be met from the sale of some kind of 
legitimately and safely issued bonds. 
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A new opera recently sung in New 
York City stands in a class by itself, by 
reason, not so much of the charm of its 
music, as of the spiritual beauty and 
poetic quality of its libretto. It is a ren- 
dering of a medizeval legend , one of those 
beautiful, childlike stones, full of naive 
trust and piety, which have grown like 
exquisite wild flowers within the protection 
of the Roman Catholic Church, and which 
are the expression of the most beautiful 
quality of that great body of Christians. 
‘Le Jongleur de Notre Dame ”’ is a free 
adaptation for the operatic stage of the 
Story told in the thirteenth century by 
Gautier de Coinci, a monk of St. Médard, 
near Soissons, in France, once a royal 
abbey, and the goal of many pilgrimages. 
The manuscript of this legend is said, in 
the introduction to “ ‘The Tumbler of Our 
Lady and Other Miracles” (Duffield & 
Co.), to be a’glorious specimen of the art 
of the illuminator in the thirteenth century. 
The cult of the Virgin was at that time in 
France the dominant religious movement, 
and accomplished in the end the humaniza- 
tion of the idea of God and the deification 
of woman, becoming a theme which paint- 
ers and poets treated with the utmost 
freedom and the utmost reverence. 

The “ Tumbler,” in this old story, had be- 
come weary of nis profession as an acrobat, 
performing at fairs, before gatherings of 
rustics, and on all festive occasions. “Ofa 
truth, he had lived only to tumble, to turn 
somersaults, to spring and to dance.” He 
knew leaping and jumping in all their 
forms, but the “ Paternoster,” the “ Canti- 
cles,” and the “ Ave Maria” were quite 
beyond his knowledge. He entered a 
monastic order at the famous monastery 
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of Clairvaux; dumb by reason of his 
ignorance, and glad to be shielded by the 
silence imposed upon the monks. He 
saw the priests at the altars, the deacons 
at the gospels, and the subdeacons at the 
epistles ; the acolytes ringing the bells 
for the vigils, reciting verses, the young 
priests at the psalter: every man having 
some office and function, and not one of 
these functions within his reach; so, with 
great lamentation and weeping, he pros- 
trated himself before the altar over which 
was the image of the Holy Virgin, pray- 
ing for guidance. In this state of mind 
he heard a monk tell this story of the 
Christ-child and its mother : 

Mary with the infant Jesus, by mountains 
and. plains, fled.... But the winded ass 
could do no more; and not far away, on the 
side of the hill, suddenly appeared the 


bloody cavaliers of the King, the child-killer. 
“Oh, my son, where hide thy weakness?” 


A rose was in flower on the roadside: 

“ Rose, beautiful rose, be good to my child 
that he may hide; open big your calice— 
save my Jesus from death.” 

But for fear of spoiling the crimson of her 
dress, the proud one replied, “1 will not 
open.” 

A sage plant flowered on the way: 

“ Sage, my little sage, open thy leaves to 
my child.” 

And the good floweret opened so wide her 
leaf that in the bottom of this cradle the 
child slept. 


And the Virgin, blessed among ali women, 
blessed the humble sage among all the 
flowers! 

And while he listened, like an inspira- 
tion, he said to himself that after his own 
manner he would serve the Virgin; 
while others performed service with song, 
he would perform it with tumbling. He 
took off his habit; and, girding his tunic 
about him, turned all the somersaults, 
high and low, backwards and forwards, 
that he had learned; “‘ and he bowed to 
the image, and worshiped it, for he paid 
homage to it as much as he was able.”’ 
Then he said to the image, “ Lady, this 
is an honest performance. I do this, not 
for mine own sake, . . . but for yours, 
and above all, for the sake of your 
Son. . . . Do not despise that which I 
am acquainted with, for, without ado, I 
will essay me to serve you in good faith, 
if so be that God will aid me. How to 
sing, or how to read to you, that I know 
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not, but truly I would make choice for 
you of all my best tricks in great number. 
Now may I be like a kid which frisks 
and gambols before its mother. Lady, 
who are never stern to those who serve 
you aright, such as I am, I am yours.”’ 

All this the poor tumbler kept to him- 
self, serving God by serving the Virgin at 
his own time and in his own way, offering 
such poor gifts as were his. But pres- 
ently the monks, curious to know what 
the tumbler did in his hours of devotion, 
watched him, and were filled with indig- 
nation at_ what they saw before the altar. 
One night as they watched behind a col- 
umn, as the libretto tells it, and were 
about to rush upon him and punish him 
for sacrilege, a strange light began to 
shine from the altar, a smile gathered on 
the mouth of the Virgin, the eyelids were 
raised, the white hand was extended, the 
beautiful head bent low, and there were 
heard the voices of the hosts of angels 
singing, ‘“‘ Glory in the highest ; peace on 
earth, good will to men!” And in the 
glory of that vision, with celestial voices 
sounding in the crypt, the monks on their 
knees reciting litanies, and the Virgin 
slowly mounting to heaven surrounded 
by the host of shining angels, the poor 
tumbler, in an ecstasy, passed into Para- 
dise. 

The story within this beautiful story tells 
itself so plainly that it needs no interpre- 
tation. 

SLAUGHTER ON THE 
HIGHWAYS 


In the days before the Civil War, when 
Americans boasted loudly about the freest 
country in the world, and the only country 
in which there was real equality between 


man and man, European travelers and ’ 


students of American conditions were puz- 
zled to reconcile these statements with the 
fact that Americans were holding four 
million men and women as slaves. The 
successors of those European travelers 
and students must be equally puzzled to- 
day when they hear so much about the 
respect paid to the individual man and 
woman, without regard to previous condi- 
tion of birth, race, or education, the 
sancity which attaches to the person under 
our free government, and at the same 


ts 
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time read the accounts of the frightful 
mortality, not only on railways, but in the 
streets of our cities and along the country 
roads from reckless automobilists. Asa 
matter of fact, the regard for human life 
in the United States is a matter of public 
declaration but not of private practice. In 
Europe, under various forms of govern- 
ment, all involving more or less class rule, 
the men and women who walk, and who 
are, of course, the great democracy of the 
world, practically have no rights which 
people in carriages or automobiles are 
bound to respect. If they are run down 
and injured, they alone are responsible, 
because they have no business to be in the 
way of people in vehicles. In this coun- 
try, which calls itself a democracy, the 
same state of affairs exists: the pedestnan 
must look out for himself, and the chances 
of his safety appear to be rapidly lessen- 
ing. In practice, at least, he has no nght 
of way. He exists simply on sufferance ; 
so long as he does not obtrude himself on 
any highway, or interfere with the flight 
of a motor-car, he may be able to avoid 
accident and probably death; but if, by 
any mischance or lack of agility, he 
happens to be in the way of a vehicle run- 
ning from thirty to sixty miles an hour, he 
and his family must accept the death 
penalty with resignation. There is abso- 
lutely no remedy for them. 

On Sunday; not long ago, in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of New York City, 
three men were killed, three more sent to 
various hospitals or to their homes in a 
dying condition, and twenty were more or 
less seriously injured. ‘—T‘wo men were 
walking along an old post road in one of 
the most picturesque sections of West- 
chester County, which was the scene of 
incessant fighting during the period when 
the American colonists were struggling to 
secure “ life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.” At some hour after dark 
the two men were struck and killed by 
motor-cars, the occupants of which did 
not report the accident, but sped on to 
their journey’s end in safety, and are 
somewhere to-day, though guilty of man- 
slaughter, pursuing their usual vocations. 
The autopsy revealed that the men had 
not only been killed, probably at the first 
blow, but that subsequently they had been 
run over by heavy vehicles, and one 
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motorist remembered “ having bumped 
over something ”’ during the night at the 
point where the bodies were subsequently 
found. If six men had died and twenty 
had been taken into hospitals with yellow 
fever or cholera on that particular Sunday, 
New York would have been aroused. 
Measures for the public safety would 
have been taken, and every precaution 
that money and intelligence, backed by a 
powerful public opinion, could enforce 
would have been put into operation. But 
the death of six people by violence—for 
that is what it amounts to—and the maim- 
ing of twenty others are allowed to pass 
as every-day incidents in the life of a great 
city. Some day this state of affairs will 
cease, as some day the outrageous viola- 
tion of privacy by the sensational news- 
papers will be brought to a definite end. 
But the man who cares for the higher 
civilization of America, and attaches some 
value to the lives of the common people 
who have to use the highways, sometimes 
wonders how long this reign of death will 
continue. 
a 


THE SPECTATOR 


The Spectator has had reason of late 
to recall an evening spent at the home of 
a distinguished editor and lifetime news- 
paper man, on which occasion the Specta- 
tor desired the gentleman’s authority as to 
the correct use of certain words, the pro- 
nunciation of others, and as to whether 
some peculiarly constructed sentences 
could be called good English or not. To 
the astonishment as well as the enlight- 
enment of the Spectator, the scholarly 
man replied: “Why not be your own 
authority? You have as much night to 
coin words as any one else and to pro- 
nounce them as you please; close your 
dictionary, spell the words as best suits 
you, and make your own language.” 
Some weeks later the Spectator read an 
editorial in this editor’s paper, the sub- 
stance of which was that each section of 
the country had its own peculiarities of 
language, and to the Nation at large it was 
an advantage rather than a detriment that 
these variations of speech should exist. 
Let the people of Maine, he said in sub- 
stance, stick to their own provincialisms ; 
let the people of New Jersey cling to their 
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twang of pronunciation, and let those of 
the Middle West and beyond the Rockies 
hold to their freedom of speech, that vari- 
ety may exist and each people’s special 
localisms not be obliterated. 


8 
All this has been brought back to the 
Spectator’s mind while journeying across 
the continent and taking note of the ex- 


pressions and variations of speech existing 


in each locality. Now he can ask for 
a ‘‘sack ”’ when in reality he wishes for a 
paper bag, and can call for a “ bucket ” 
when a pail is desired. The Spectator 
has also learned to speak of “ arroyos ” 
when describing certain features of Calli- 
fornia scenery ; he can, in fact, accommo- 
date. himself to the language’ of those 
about him and has even learned to adopt 
it. But how will it be when he returns to 
the people of the East, and finds these 
words so embedded in his vocabulary that 
they roll from his lips unconsciously ? His 
listeners will no doubt say, when they have 
learned the meaning of an “arroyo,” 
“Why don’t you call it a gully, and then 
we'll know what you mean?” To this 
the Spectator will answer, ‘“‘ No, no, it’s 
not the same thing.” 

The Spectator was at Glacier Point in 
Yosemite Valley, having achieved that 
high position in life through the agency. of 
a donkey and a guide. Another’ and 
higher point could be gained by taking a 
side trip from the hotel, but this the 
Spectator refused to take, waiting, and 
resting meanwhile, for the party which 
went on and up. And this is what he 
heard from a lady of middle age on her 
return : ‘‘ Yes, I had to go, as my husband 
said he would pack me up there if I did 
not.”” The Spectator pondered long and 
earnestly as to the meaning of that word 
‘pack ” in the place where it was used, 
and it was not until he had heard it used 
many times in conversation, at a later 
date, that he understood it meant the same 
as “carry.” ‘ That’s plain,” the Spec- 
tator thought; “the man meant that he’d 
carry his wife if she did not go willingly, 
but why couldn’t he have said so ?” 

It is a well-known fact that the Pacific 
Coast is a sort of rendezvous—a meeting- 
place—of people from all the States of the 
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Union, as well as from foreign countries. 
The Japanese, Chinese, Hawaiian, and 
Mexican serve or cater to the needs of 
the Yankee, the Hoosier, or the Missou- 
rian, so what wonder that the Spectator 
should find here expressions of a varied 
character ? When repeating them as choice 
specimens of English, he is told, “‘ That is 
used very commonly in Pennsylvania,”’ or 
“Every one from Michigan understands 
what that means,” or ‘The cowboys 
from Montana started that phrase.’”’ The 
Spectator was requested one day, by a 
neighbor dining at the same table, to 
‘‘ pass the spread,” and seemed decidedly 
ungracious in his inability to grant so sim- 
ple a request, but how should the Spec- 
tator know that honey was desired? The 
gentleman asking for the ‘spread ”’ was 
from Indiana, and explained that anything 
in the nature of honey or jelly could be 
thus designated, adding, “My mother 
always kept four kinds of spread on her 
table,” and the Spectator forthwith added 
a new word to his vocabulary. The 
Spectator has heard a revolver called a 
“oun” and has been told that any 
form of firearm carried by a cowboy, 
whether fastened in his belt or slung over 
his shoulder, isa gun. ‘“ Quite some time ”’ 
is another curious phrase heard by the 
Spectator for the first time, and the con- 
ductor on the tralley-car has asked, ‘‘ Do 
you want to off at the next corner?” 
According to the opinion of the Spectator’s 
editorial friend, the conductor had a per- 
fect nght to eliminate his verb, but the 
Spectator was dull of understanding and 
was a second or two in comprehending. 
“Get to go” is another common ex- 
pression in this land of mixed speech, 
used not only by the uneducated but by 
those who consider it perfectly proper. 
The Spectator said to a teacher of the 
ninth grade, ‘‘ Were you able to attend the 
Teachers’ Convention at Los Angeles ?” 
“No,” was the reply, “I made all my 
plans to be there, but didn’t get fo go.” 
Teachers as well as pupils maintain that 
“alright” is a legitimate word, though 
the Spectator argues that the two words 
should be used; and perhaps, by common 
consent, it will in-time have its place in 
the dictionary along with “ already.” 
These are not the same kind of mistakes 
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noticeable in all parts of the country, such 
as seen,” “I know’d,” or would 
have went,” but are the common, every- 
day colloquialisms of the Coast as heard 
by the Spectator. 


The miners also have vocabulanes of 
their own, and they vary in the different 
localities. The people on the Colorado 
Desert speak of going “ inside,” meaning 
that they are going to the Coast towns on 
the other side of the mountains. The Spec- 
tator has been reading George Wharton 
James’s “ The Wonders of the Colorado 
Desert,” in which it is said that the miners 
have their own way of looking at things, 
and also have their own names. A desert 
miner calls his valise a ‘“ turkey,” and if 
he goes “inside” without his blankets 
and only a small valise, he is said “ to fly 
- light.” The Montana miner says, “I 
must move my freight,” meaning simply 
that he must move on, applying the phrase 
at the end of a call as well as at the break- 
ing up of camp. ‘“ Grubstake,” which in 
the-early days meant the provisions and 
money advanced to a prospector looking 
for gold, has come to mean the supply of 
food put in for the winter by families 
living at a distance from the center of 
supplies. 


The Japanese have troubles of their 
own. in their attempts to master English, 
though they carry small pocket dictionaries 
and cook-books with recipes in the two 
languages. Itis not easy for them to grasp 
the meaning of others, nor to express 
what they wish to say. For instance, a 
very polite lady requested her Japanese 
cook to make a certain kind of sauce, and 
to make it clearer added, “ Similar to 
the one you made for the asparagus.” 
The cook was nonplused, and his face 
wore a blank expression, but when the 
young man of the family came to the 
rescue and said, “Gravee allee same 
asparagus,” the request was understood. 
Nothing can better show the efforts of 
the Japanese to master the language of 
his employers than a letter which has 
recently come to the Spectator’s notice. 
It was written by a “ Jap ”’ cook to his old 
mistress after a short vacation from the 


scene of his labors. The writing and 


spelling were very good, but the construc- 
tion is Japanesy.” 

As I promised with you when | was leav- 
ing your residence, should I be back to ‘you 
to take former possession. But my sister to 
whom I went to see was so poor and sickly 
by long crossing of the ocean, it took almost 
two weeks to be well, so | was also obliged 
to stay with her and take care of her. This 
caused me such delay. | am very sorry for 
you for neglecting all communication in such 
manner. Should you therefore will kindly 
excuse me and please write answer at once 
that you will take me again as your faithful 
servant. If so, my gratitude will be more 
joyful than anything else in the world. 

Your obedient servant, 


The “obedient servant” had a reply 
which made him exceeding “ joyful ” and 
took him quickly to his former home ; no 
more proficient in English as the days go 
by, but happy in his chrysanthemum bed, 
where his off hours from the kitchen are 


spent. 
8 


COMMENT ON CURRENT 
BOOKS 


A more dramatic and exciting 
family history would be hard 
to find than the one so admira- 
bly written by H. Noel Williams.’ He goes 
back to the childhood and early marriage of 
Letizia, the Emperor’s mother, describing 
fully and with great spirit the long, laborious 
years when the indomitable young mother 
strove with adversity for the education and 
advancement of her children, hardly seconded 
in any way by her handsome visionary 6f a 
husband, Carlo Bonaparte, Corsican rebel 
and unsuccessful aspirant for honors. The 
fortunes of the family very early began to 
hang upon Napoleon, though he was not the 
oldest son. He from the first dominated, 
and on his father’s death was really the head 
of the family. The author follows the career 
of his three sisters, Elisa, Caroline, and 
Pauline, in detail. No one of them shows to 
advantage, each consumed by ambition and 
ready to sacrifice everything held ordinarily 
in honor to her selfish greed. How such 
characters should develop in the daughters 
of such a mother is a mystery, unless it be 
solved by the theory that daughters are more 
like their fathers, and sons like the mother. 
Napoleon loaded them and their husbands 
with untold benefactions, yet Pauline was 
the only one whose loyalty survived his mis- 
fortunes. She, the youngest, and the most 
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frivolous and frail, remained true to her 
brother, deserted by every one else except 
his‘stanch old mother. Of Madame much 
may be said in high praise. Beautiful and 
truly virtuous, domineering and tenacious of 
her dignity and position, yet her clear judg- 
ment and absolute loyalty made her a power 
in her family throughout its wide ramifica- 
tions. In prosperity her faults were most 
prominent ; parsimony, vindictiveness, blind- 
ness to the faults of her children, foolish 
pretension to title and honor, all these 
brought ridicule upon her. But in adversity 
she was of nobler temper. She exhorted 
her children to forego their petty ambitions 
and unite to sustain the crumbling fortunes 
of ;the Emperor. Her efforts failed, and, 
amid treachery and recriminations, Napoleon 


‘abdicated and retired to Elba, where, alone of 


all the women who had depended upon him 
for their advancement, his mother and Paul- 
ine followed him. Itis a pitiful tale of evil 
passions, unrestrained license and selfish- 
ness, this story of the women “onapartes. 
A number of fine portraits show them as 
very beautiful and most regal in dress. The 
two volumes are full of interest, admirably 
and vivaciously written, and-incidentally dis- 
close an intimate view of life in France under 
the great Emperor. 


While the claim made by 
A Mr. Frederick Trevor Hill, 

that few streets in the 
world are entitled to equal fame with Wall 
Street, New York, seems rather audacious, 
he goes far towards proving his assertion in 
his book.’ Beginning far back, at the cattle 
guard of felled treés ordered built by the 
Dutch Governor Wilhe -ieft, he traces 
the course of events taking pla 
widely known and practically nartow thor- 
oughfare, down to the present timef when 
bulls and bears haunt it—Wall Street during 
the Dutch period, and Wall Street in the 
Revolution, with Paul Revere seen riding 
post from Boston, soon followed by more 
eminent personages, until Washington him- 
self is inaugurated within its confines. The 
burning of old Trinity and the building of 
the present church, the fame of Wall Street 
as a social center, and its gradual invasion 
by great business interests, all these and 
many other notable changes are recorded 
with characteristic vivacity by Mr. Hill. He 
has taken much pains to search old docu- 
ments, and reproduces in photograph some 
interesting old broadsides. Harry Fenn 
draws upon his imagination for illustrations 
of the different aspects of the street. Alto- 
gether the book will be a valuable addition 


The Story Street. By Frederick Trevor Hill. 
Harper & Brothers, New York. $1.60, net. 
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to the history of New York, and will be read 
by many descendants of those whose names 
appear in its pages. 

The “ gift-book” in the 
old-fashioned sense is 
not so frequent at lat- 
ter-day Christmases as it was formerly, but 
the need is there, and William L. Taylor quite 
fills that need.’ Its cover is just ornate 
enough, its paper just heavy enough, its 
pages have wide margins and arabesque 
decorations enough, its illustrations are fre- 
quent enough, and its print is generously large 
enough to make the volume remind one of 
holiday time and its gifts. But the book has 
decided value quite apart from this. The 
illustrations, especially of life in New Eng- 
land and Virginia, are simply delightful, re- 
flecting as they do with remarkable fidelity 
the spirit of life in our colonial days. The 
accompanying text is from Longfellow and 
others. 


A BOOK OF 
DELIGHTFUL PICTURES 


A collection of brief writings 
upon the great rivers of the 
world * has been made by the indefatigable 
Miss Esther Singleton. The material bene- 
fits conferred by watercourses are not em- 
phasized, but the history, the beauty, the 
associations are dwelt upon, as when Victor 
Hugo writes of the Rhine, Sir William Hun- 
ter gives wonderful facts about the Ganges, 
George Rawlinson describes the Euphrates, 
and Stevenson lingers along the Oise. Tho- 
reau, of course, knows the Concord, and 
Charles Dickens, Jr.,the Thames. A num- 
ber of useful if not especially beautiful views 
accompany the text, and the whole is a vol- 
ume that will interest the many who enjoy 
well-made compilations. 


Lady Ritchie, Thackeray’s 
daughter, writes with a delight- 
ful spirit in the “ Blackstick 
Papers,” * a title attached to a collection of 
previously published essays. She refers, 
as naturally as she writes and with the 
same simplicity, to her father, knowing well 
that every one rejoices at the mention of his 
name. Childhood memories bring her almost 
into touch with some of the bygone ladies of 
note in England, among them the Misses 
Horace White, of Brighton, and the better- 
known Misses Berry—Horace Walpole’s 
“Strawberries.” There are papers on Mrs. 
Hemans and Mrs. Gaskell, on Haydn and 
Bewick. A pretty bit of writing is that 
about old St. Andrews, the University town, 
1 Our Home and Country. Pictured by W. L. Taylor. 


Moffat, Yard & Co., New York. $3, net. 
2? Great Rivers % the World: As Seen and Described by 
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and its thronging memories. She relates 
delicious anecdotes, of gentle humor and 
often of pathos. Miss Fanny Macaulay, 
who lived at Brighton, once said to her, 
“People think I am lonely here! My! the 
room is simply crowded with the thoughts 
of those I loved.” If the reading of these 
sympathetic pages might renew the old fash- 
ion of friendships, it would be well. In the 
paper on Mrs. Hemans, “Felicia Felix,” 
she writes—and we are reminded of her 
father—* There was certainly a great deal 
of friendship going in those days; people 
led more monotonous lives than they do now, 
and had hours to spare for it. Sentiment 
was more continuous, and much more a rec- 
ognized condition of things than at present. 
Passions now have become our somewhat 
stagy ideals, and feeling itself has to play a 
sort of Dumb Crambo in order to get recog- 
nition.” The worse for us. 


The representatives of our 
higher institutions of learn- 
ing who have addressed European audiences 
since the plan of university exchanges was 
adopted have done good service to their 
country in correcting false impressions, de- 
rived in part from an unscrupulous press 
and in part from some of our undesirable 
citizens. The four lectures‘ given by Presi- 
dent Butler, of Columbia University, before 
the University of Copenhagen last Septem- 
ber are good for home as well as foreign 
consumption, and are deservedly published 
for that purpose. .They will serve to correct 
both a provincial and a pessimistic view of 
our domestic conditions. There is hardly a 
sentence that needs correction, save where 
Dr. Butler, speaking of American opposition 
to “paternal” government, instances pro- 
posals “to limit personal fortunes for purely 
punitive purposes,” as if such a motive 
really inspired the proposals of that sort 
that have been made. 


ABOUT OURSELVES 


We have to chronicle the 
THE CITY OF 
WASHINGTON 2Ppearance of an interesting 

volume on “ Washington: the 
City and the Seat of Government.” Mr. 
C..H. Forbes-Lindsay has already shown 
what he can do in his “ India Past and Pres- 
ent” and in his “ America’s Insular Posses- 
sions.” In his description of Washington” 
he gives, first of all, ample space to its his- 
tory. He tells how the capital was planned, 
about “the ten miles square,” about break- 
ing ground, and the taking over by the 
Government. . He tells about Washington’s 
sluggish growth, about it in war time, and 

The American as He Is. 


Nicholes Murray Butler. 
TR Macmillan Company. 


now about its new and gratifying develop- 
ment. Having thus cleared the ground, he 
describes certain phases of Washington, for 
instance, the political life, the administration, 
the social life, journalism. Nor does he 
neglect the suburbs. The index is ample, as 
it should be. 

The beautiful ancient legend 
is retold by Mary Blackwell 
Sterling in simplified and 
consecutive form.’ Though Galahad lived 
in a higher world than his fellows, and the 
tale has been regarded as distinctly ecclesi- 
astical or religious, the present narrator 
believes its great human interest and stirring 
action sufficient to attract many young 
readers for whom Malory’s version is too 
difficult. So this wonderful story is never 
old, but makes for chivalry, courtesy, right 
thinking and clean living wherever it is 
known. The book has good drawings and 
several color plates of excellent design by 
William Ernest Chapman. 


THE STORY OF 
SIR GALAHAD 


It is a satisfaction to note 
the increasingly large num- 
ber of books now being 
published giving impressionistic, vivid, and 
not too detailed descriptions of places, the 
text’s value doubled by some equally vivid 
illustrations. A notable book in this cate- 
gory is the “ Egypt” * by Mr. Robert Hichens, 
with illustrations by M. Jules Guérin, of 
which some are singularly sympathetic, while 
others remind of the picture poster. From 
the author of “ The Garden of Allah” the 
reader has a right to expect no ordinary 
description ; even if at times, as in this volume, 
it is somewhat undiscriminating, the reader 
certainly gets his money’s worth, as he did 
ig that remarkable romance. Mr. Hichens 
is always penetrated through and through by 
the mystery and charm of the desert. He is 
an Englishman and has an Englishman’s 
loyalty for his home, yet, as he once said to 
the present writer, “ If I had my way, I would 
go and live in the desert.” Now he does not 
mean the actual literal desert unrelieved by 
a spear of grass. He means that he would 
like to be as close to the desert as is Biskra 
in Algeria or Assuan in Egypt. Hear him 
as, proceeding from his room at the hotel in 
the latter city, he crosses the Nile to the 


IMPRESSIONISTIC 
EGYPT 


island of Phila and realizes again the mystery. 


and charm of its temple: 


Lovely are the doorways in Philz; enticing are the 
shallow steps that lead one onward and upward; 
gracious the yellow towers that seem to smile a quiet 
welcome. And there is one chamber that is rang = a 

place of magic—the hall of the painted portico, the 
Eicious hall « of the flowers. . It is this chamber which 
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always makes me think of Philz as a lovely temple of 
dreams, this silent, retired chamber, where some 
fabled princess might well have been touched to a 
long, long sleep of enchantment and lain for years 
upon years among the magical flowers—the lotus, and 
the palm and the papyrus. In my youth it made upon 
me an indelible impression. Through intervening 
years, filled with many new impressions, many wan- 
derings, many visions of beauty in other lands, that 
retired, painted chamber had not faded from my 
mind—or shall I say from my heart? There had 
seemed to me within it something that was ineffable, 
as in alyric of Shelley’s there is something that is 
ineffable, or in certain pictures of Boecklin, such as 
“The Villa by the Sea.” And when at last, almost 
afraid and hesitating, I came into it once more, I 
found in it again the strange spell of old enchant- 
ment. 

The Boston of the seven- 
teenth century rather than the 
eighteenth—the Boston of 
John Winthrop, Sir Harry Vane, Judge 
Sewall, and the Mathers—is the subject of 
Miss Mary Caroline Crawford’s pleasantly 
written “ St. Botolph’s Town,” * a book which 
will doubtless prove a welcome Christmas 
gift to many patriotic New Englanders, and 
which deserves a goodly circulation outside 
of New England. Like its author’s pre- 
vious books, it lends itself well to desultory 
reading, being divided into chapters, each 
with its own interesting story, the whole 
forming a delightful account of life and man- 
ners in Boston from the coming of Winthrop 
and his valiant followers to the outbreak of the 
Revolution. Of Boston as Boston compar- 
atively little is said. The book is all about 
the people who lived in Boston and the peo- 
ple who visited Boston—to say nothing of 
the people who, like Roger Williams, Mrs. 
Hutchinson, and the unhappy Quakers, were 
driven out of Boston. As to the treatment 
given these latter folk, Miss Crawford is not 
afraid to “speak out in meeting” and tell 
what she thinks of the Puritans. But she 
speaks out in so genial a way that she will 
scarcely be taken to task even by the most 
loyal defender of their root and branch 
methods of vindicating their authority in the 
realm they had made and were determined 
to keep for themselves. The book is hand- 
somely bound and illustrated, with a good 
facsimile of Bonner’s map showing Boston 
as it was in 1722. 


ST. BOTOLPH’S 
TOWN | 


Mr. Hunt’s “ Life of Cal- 
houn”? is a well-written 
biography of one of America’s great states- 
men. For that the three representative 
statesmen of the first half of the nineteenth 
century were Webster, Clay, and Calhoun 
can hardly be doubted éven by those who, 
like the writer of these lines, believes that 
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they all lacked the essential quality of the 
greatest statesmanship—ability to understand 
the great movements of the time in which 
they hved. They were not prophetic states- 
men. Calhoun misapprehended an eddy, 
thought it was the main current, and so his 
greatness availed only to accentuate the 
irrepressible conflict between the sections. 
He began life as a Nationalist—an advocate 
of a protective tariff and National improve- 
ments ; was essentially a Federalist, believing 
in the reality and unity of the Nation. He 
ended by drawing a real though rather fine 
distinction between National and Federal 
government and denying that there is any 
National government, by leading a revolt 
against the protective tariff, and by affirming 
the superiority of State over Federal sover- 
eignty. Whether this change in him was 
due to his disappointed political ambitions, 
as his enemies assert, or to the extravagant 
claims and unjustifiable action of the Federal- 
ists in passing the Alien and Sedition Laws 
and an oppressive tariff, as his friends assert, 
or to the ineradicable tendency of a sympa- 
thetic and popular leader in a democratic 
community to represent the sentiments of 
the people rather than to controvert them, 
or to all three causes combined, it is not 
necessary for us here to discuss. Mr. Hunt 
can hardly be said to discuss the question. 
He narrates the facts, honors the great leader, 
but declines to sit in judgment on his motives. 
Whether he was the inventor of the doctrine 
of nullification or not, he was its chief rep- 
resentative. But it was a doctrine which 
never had acceptance outside his own State 
of South Carolina. The doctrine of seces- 
sion we can understand; it is at least self- 
consistent—the doctrine that the Constitution 
is a compact of sovereigr. States formed to 
promote justice and liberty, and whenever any 
State believes that it has ceased to promote 
the objects for which it was formed, the State 
may withdraw from the Union. But it is diffi- 
cult for us to respect the doctrine of nullifica- 
tion—the doctrine that a State may remainin 
the Union and yet declare that the law enacted 
by the Federal Government is unconstitu- 
tional and therefore null and void, and 
refuse it obedience. The argument for this 
position is, in brief, this: The Federal Gov- 
ernment is confessedly one of limited powers. 
If it assumes powers which do not belong to 
it, its action is null and void. The Federal 
Government cannot be allowed to determine 
whether the powers it assumes are consti- 
tutional or not, for this is to make the despot 
the final judge of the question whether he is 
despotic. The question cannot be left to 
the Supreme Court, for the Supreme Court 
is a creation of the Federal Government, 
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and its composition is determined by that 
Government. It must therefore be left to 
the State, in the exercise of its ultimate sov- 
ereignty, to determine what Federal laws are 
and what are not constitutional, and there- 
fore what laws it will obey and what it will 
not obey. The absurdity of the practical 
result—this, namely, that the State may re- 
main in the Union, and take all the benefits 
conferred by the Union, and at the same 
time disregard and disobey the laws of the 
Union—furnishes a ‘practically conclusive 
answer to this fine-spun reasoning, and ‘the 
great nullifier led his State into a cul-de-sac, 
from which its only egress was the doctrine 
of secession. Any one, however, who wishes 
to understand the Civil War and the sec- 
tional conflict which led to that war, must 
understand, not only the doctrine of null- 
fication, but the magnetic and powerful per- 
sonality of its great expounder; and Mr. 
Hunt has told the story of his life and de- 
picted his character and the principles for 
which he stood in a very judicial and a very 
interesting manner. He honors the man 
without advocating his doctrine, and depicts 
the issues of his time without prejudice but 
not without intelligible interpretation. 


Most people go to Europe “ to see 
many sights,” but some people go 
to receive impressions, which, in order to be 
lasting, cannot be distributed among too 
many places at onetime. In order to obtain 
a proper impression of a place one needs to 
stay long enough there to know it thoroughly, 
to see it and the people who live in it in 
varying seasons and under various condi- 
tions. Among European peoples none, save 
possibly the Dutch, are better worth study- 
ing than are the Swiss. Hardy, self-reliant, 
thrifty, sagacious, they have made out of 
their stony rock a land of material wealth; 
more particularly they are the inspirers of a 
political progress equaled nowhere else in the 
world. There are very many places in Swit- 
zerland in which the Swiss may be studied 
to advantage—Zurich, Berne, and Geneva 
coming first to mind. While Berne is on 
the dividing line between French and Ger- 
man Switzerland, Zurich may be called the 
capital of German Switzerland and Geneva 
of French Switzerland. One reason why 
Geneva appeals to some students over Berne 
and Zurich asa place of residence is because 
its history is more picturesque than theirs. 
In Mr. Francis Gribble’s “Geneva”* we 
find an account of that history which redeems 
it from the “dry-asdust” description too 
often found in guide-books. The rule of 
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Calvin, the story of the Escalade, and the 
other episodes of Genevan history are cer- 
tainly picturesque and worthy of study. But 
Mr. Gribble does not stop with history. He 
describes Genevan society and the impor- 
tance of Geneva in the worlds of literature 
and science. The exquisite illustrations 
double th¢ text’s value. 


In view of the daily reports 
of changes and unrest in 
Persia, the record of her 
history and present conditions by Dr. John 
G. Wishard, for twenty years a resident in 
that country, is particularly valuable." The 
author is the Director of the American Hos- 
pital in Teheran, of which one hears con- 
Stantly as an exceptionally fine and well- 
managed institution. Up to a very recent 
time Persia was practically an unknown 
land as far as the details of government or 
social and commercial interests were con- 
cerned. Now the daily paper usually has a 
news item from Persia, and the eyes of the 
world are turning to it as an active element 
in the great changes going on all over the 
Far East. Dr. Wishard has lived under the 
reign of three Shahs, and has been in close 
relations with each one. He has a high esti- 
mate of Nasr-Ed-Din Shah, the grandfather 
of the present ruler, a man of force who 
reigned almost fifty years and was known in 
the courts of Europe, where his visits were 
accounted as somewhat embarrassing be- 
cause of his distinctly Oriental ways and 
manners. He, however, had at heart the 
good and the glory of the land which num- 
bered Cyrus, Darius, and Xerxes among its 
heroes. His assassination in 1896 was the 
deed of a madman. His son succeeded him 
—an invalid of languid mind, who died in 
1907. His son, the present Shah, is the cen- 
tral figure in all-the great upheaval that is 
going on in these days. A clear account of 
the causes and the partial results of these 
efforts at reform occupies several chapters 
of exceptional value and interest. Apart 
from the discussion and explanation of this 
awakening, Dr. Wishard gives a vivid and 
often sprightly narrative of his life in Persia. 
His laborious days, filled with dangers both 
from bandits and robbers in former days 
and from superstition and disease always, 
seem to impress him only with enthusiasm. 
He evidently loves his work and the people 
for whom he has done so much. The book 
contains many illustrations, and both from 
its matter and its easy style is uniquely inter- 
esting. He relates many good stories of the 
people of Iran, yet shows his understanding 
of them and his keen sympathy with their 
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Orientalisms. There is a tower clock in 
Teheran which must be wound every eight 
days. A special man is employed, and on 
Monday he winds the clock and, patiently 
smoking his pipe for a week, watches it run 
down. He is said to be the most contented 
servant in the town. Perhaps his “job” 
might be paralleled among some of our 
Government employees, allowing for a slight 
difference of proportion. 


No Latin poet except Horace 
has been oftener translated than 
Virgil, and none with less success. Both the 
frequency and failure are significant. They 
show how pre-eminent, how fascinating, 
Virgil is, inciting his reader, as he constantly 
does, to recast ancient beauty in modern 
forms; yet they show no less how inwrought 
with one another Virgil’s form and matter 
are and how stubbornly they resist separa- 
tion. “ Lord of language,” Tennyson has 
called Virgil; for his phrases have magic in 
the web of them, like those of Spenser, Mil- 
ton, or even of Tennyson himself. To say 
what he has said in other words than his is 
an artistic feat of which few are capable. 
In one of the most valuable portions of his 
book,’ the Introductory Essay, Mr. Williams 
has set forth the traits of Virgil which ob- 
scure and commend him to the men of to-day 
with a lucidity and compact fullness difficult 
to find elsewhere in English. Comprehend- 
ing so fully the spirit of his author, Mr. 
Williams has been able to reach astonishing 
success in turning the A‘neid into English 
blank verse. Here is a translation of excep- 
tional force, grace, accuracy, and readability. 
The present writer knows no version which 
equals it either in faithfulness to the original 
or in literary ease. Conington is too ingen- 
ious, Cranch too dry, Bowen too artificial, 
Rhoades too grammatical, and Taylor too 
romantically loose. But these are the admi- 
rable renderings with which the new one 
must compete. Nobody can give ten min- 
utes to critical comparison and fail to per- 
ceive Mr. Williams’s superiority. Into these 
pages nothing is admitted which does not 
belong to Virgil, and nothing appears in 
Virgil which is not adequately represented 
here. Yet, minute and delicate as the trans- 
fer is, it is the phrase which is carried over 
and not the single words. There is none of 
that matching of words and constructions 
which too often produces in translations a 
strangely distorted English. This book is a 
piece of literature and: no “pony.” Virgil’s 
matter has been passed through a poetic 
mind, and freshly minted into current coin; 
but no alloy has been added, nor has any of 
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the original disappeared. The verse, too, is 
flexible, rising into balanced power in Vir- 
gil’s many elevated passages, keeping itself 
swift and engaging. in ordinary narrative. 
Being already a successful poet, schoolmas- 
ter, and user of delicate speech, Mr. Williams 


‘is in condition to respond to rather conflict- 


ing claims of his exacting author. The pub- 
lishers have done their work well, giving a 
simple and beautiful setting to a book which 
has evidently been a labor of love, and one 
which is likely to remain for a long time a 
standard rendering of the A®neid. 


In this book' the au- 
thor states the Trust, 
Railway, Labor, and 
Negro Problems, and proposes remedies. 
In brief, they are, for our inter-State raii- 
way problem, Federal incorporation and 
supervision ; for municipal and State railways, 
supervision by a State Corporation Depart- 
ment; for the labor problem, either a law 
requiring all labor contracts to be in writing 
and providing summary measures of relief if 
either party breaks the contract without justi- 
fication, or mediation and arbitration; and 
for the negro problem universal and prac- 
tical education. Some of the author’s sug- 
gestions are new; but in the main his volume 
is valuable as a compact and at the same 
time comprehensive statement’ of the various 
plans for dealing with our industrial prob- 
lems which have beén struck out in public 
debate. It will be a useful book, both be- 
cause of its clarity of statement and of its 
suggestiveness. This is not the place for us 
to consider the practical value of his pro- 
posed solutions in detail. 


The object of this 
Encyclopedia,® justly 
called handy since it 
is a volume of less than four hundred pages, 
is to supply what was formerly supplied by 
the Teachers’ “Helps” in the Teachers’ 
Bibles. Itisaconcordance and more. Thus 
when thé reader comes to “ Assyria” he 
finds a paragraph article upon that Empire. 
The advantage of the book is that a lay 
teacher, having neither the time, the books, 
nor the scholarship to enter upon a detailed 
study of doubtful questions, finds a concise, 
dictionary-like statement to aid her in her 
work. The difficulty is that the brevity re- 
quired and perhaps the demands of extreme 
conservatives combine to make the informa- 
tion inadequate and sometimes misleading. 
Thus Dr. Hurlbut gives the date of the Four 
Gospels as all in the first century, while it is 
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at least very uncertain whether the Fourth 
Gospel was not written in the first quarter 
of the second century; and he so reports 
upon Ecclesiastes and Solomon’s Song as 
to leave the impression on the lay teacher 
that the opinion is still entertained among 
scholars that both were the product of 
Solomon’s pen, an opinion which we hardly 
think is now entertained by any eminent 
Hebraist. Hastings’s “Dictionary of the 
Bible,” which gives the consensus of modern 
conservative scholarship as well as any mod- 
ern work, dismisses as entirely untenable the 
Solomonic authorship of either work. As a 
concordance and, to some extent, as a dic- 
tionary, this volume will serve a useful pur- 
pose as a “help,” but it would have served a 
still more useful purpose if it had beena 
quarter larger and had better interpreted the 
best modern scholarship—not radical, but 
conservative. Itis beautifully gotten upand 
is handsomely illustrated. 
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POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS I have just noted 
AND THE LOCAL BANKS your remarks in 
The Outlook of 


December 12 on Postal Savings. I am 
very familiar with a large part of the 
rural districts of Nebraska and lowa, and as 
L am greatly interested in Postal Savings, I 
have made it a point to approach bankers, 
business‘men, and farmers | come in contact 
with, on the subject, and I don’t recall any 
but a few bankers who do not want the 
measure, with the one exception that the 
money deposited with the local post-office 
be in turn kept in the local National banks. 
The only distrust of the measure seems to be 
that the money will be sent East to Govern- 
ment depositories. 

I am not familiar with the National Bank- 
ing Laws; but ifa provision can be made so 
that, under the Postal Savings Act, the local 
National banks become United States De- 
positories to the extent that they care for the 
local deposits, the Middle West will vote 
“Yea!” on Postal Savings. The West has 
no use for New York financially. They want 
their money kept in the West, and they will 
keep it here if they have to bury it. 

Omaha, Nebraska. GEORGE LIGGETT. 


[The condition suggested by our corre- 
spondent under which the people of the 
Middle West would welcome the Postal 
Savings Bank is already a part of the plan as 
presented to Congress. The Postmaster- 
General in his annual report said: “ Under 
the bill now before the Senate with a favor- 
able report from the Committee on Post- 
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Offices and Post-Roads, the money would be 
widely distributed, as it would be placed in 
the National banks in the districts where 
the deposits were first brought to the post- 
offices. The Government would not go into 
the banking business. The National banks 
are to pay 2% per cent for the deposits, the 
Government in turn to pay the depositors 
2 per cent, retaining one-fourth of | per cent 
in order that the system may be self-sustain- 
ing. No interest would,be paid by the Gov- 
ernment on deposits over $500.” We are 
glad of this testimony from an observer in one 
of the regions where the postal banks would 
be most useful. We believe heartily that 
the banks would benefit the people in several 
ways, and help rather than injure the estab- 
lished savings banks.—THE Eptrors.] 


——— In order to study conditions 
WORTH wHiLe Of negroes at first hand and 
to encourage them in their 
efforts along material, moral, and educational 
lines, Dr. Booker T. Washington, with a 
party of distinguished negroes, has recently 
completed a very interesting trip through the 
State of Mississippi. The details were 
arranged and executed largely by Charles 
Banks, Vice-President of the National Negro 
Business League, and a prominent negro 
banker of Mound-Bayou, Mississippi. Many 
people seriously doubted the advisability of 
such an enterprise, especially as the relations 
between the races in that State are reputed 
to be much estranged. 

We visited the three educational institu- 
tions for negroes at Holly Springs, two of 
which have been built since the State Normal 
School at that place was closed during the 
administration of Governor Vardaman, and 
by his recommendation. One, the Meth- 
odist, is especially well equipped in grounds 
and buildings, and it is noteworthy that a 
large proportion of the thousands of dollars 
that have gone into that institution during 
the last four years has come from the white 
people of Mississippi. 

Besides Holly Springs we visited Jackson, 
Utica, Natchez, Greenville, Vicksburg, and 
Mound Bayou. At all of these places Dr. 
Washington spoke, and in every case the 
largest auditorium in the city was secured, 
and at no place was there sufficient room to 
accommodate the thousands of people who 
clamored for entrance. 

Among the surprising things about this 
trip was that the audiences were largely 
composed of white people, and usually the 
most prominent citizens. One not familiar 
with Mississippi was constantly surprised at 
the pleasant business relations existing be- 


tween the two races and the material prog- 
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ress of the colored people in the cities as 
well as in the country districts. One rarely, 
if ever, sees more prosperous colored people 
anywhere. They have good homes, fine, well- 
cultivated farms, excellent private schools 
and churches, and, among numerous business 
enterprises, some twelve successful banking 
institutions, with every evidence of progress 
and prosperity. 

The interesting place visited is the city of 
Mound Bayou, which was founded about 
sixteen years ago by Isaiah T. Montgomery, 
who was a slave of the late Jefferson Davis. 
He conceived the idea that it would be a 
good thing for negroes to settle in this unoc- 
cupied section, where land was fertile and 
where they might have a chance to demon- 
strate their ability to abide in a separate 
community and live harmoniously and pros- 
perously. Mound Bayou now has one thou- 
sand negro inhabitants, and there are some 
eight thousand negroes who are situated on 
the thirty thousand acres of land owned by 
them immediately surrounding Mound Bay- 
ou. It has its negro mayor, alderman, post- 
master, station-master, its bank, three cotton 
gins, one or two sawmills, a $100,000 cotton- 
seed oil mill under construction, streets laid 
out, city lighted by gas, and everything one 
sees in the modern Southern community. 

In Greenville Dr. Washington, in empha- 
sizing the importance of education for his 
people, was interrupted by Mr. Archer, the 
City Superintendent of Schools, a Southern 
man, who said: “Mr. Washington, I wish 
you would urge your people in this city and 
county to send their children to school. We 
have the money and the white people of 
Greenville have the disposition to educate 
the negroes. We have only six hundred 
negro children in school in this city out of a 
school population of over fifteen hundred. 
They should not lose this opportunity.” 

At Natchez, after an address to all the 
large theater could hold, a Southern planter 
owning some thirty thousand or more acres 
of land just across the Mississippi River in 
Louisiana, shaking hands with Dr. Washing- 
ton, said: “ Dr. Washington, if you will come 
over into Louisiana and talk to my people, 
white and black, as you have talked tosnight, 
I will pay your way and take all the responsi- 
bility in arranging as large a meeting and in 
getting together as many people of both 
races as you can possibly speak to. It would 
be wise if the people of. the South could 
arrange to have you speak in every town and 
hamlet.” 

These two quotations clearly illustrate the 
impression made upon the people generally 
and the value of such a trip through the 
State. 
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There was not an unpleasant incident 
throughout the trip. The uniform courtesy 
of the officials of railway companies and the 
police officers everywhere and the populace 
generally was all that one could wish. 

The frank and wholesome advice which 
Dr. Washington gave to his own people, the 
straightforward, earnest plea he everywhere 
made to the white people to be fair and just 
in their dealings with the negro, the univer- 
sal enthusiasm with which his words were 
received, the editorial comments of Missis- 
sippi newspapers, make one tremendously 
hopeful that the race question will be ulti- 
mately adjusted with equal justice and abso- 
lute fairness for all who are concerned. 

R. B. MOTON. 

Hampton Institute, Hampton, Virginia. 


In the issue of The 
“ BLECTION AFTERMATH" for No- 
vember 14 is an article headed “ Election 
Aftermath.” From the third division of the 
article the following quotations are made: 
“Because an issue is a great issue, however, it 
is not necessarily an issue for National poli- 
tics. . . . The factthat in Indiana, where the 
Democratic party had the support of the liquor 
interests, that party won the Governorship, 
should not be misinterpreted. Thatit means 
the repudiation by Indiana of progress 
toward State prohibition, which has been 
advancing through the South, is clear; but 
it does not mean the victory of intemperance 
overtemperance. The fact is that there, asin 
some other States, it was a contest between 
town and county option, and the forces for 
town option were stronger. The election 
shows that, in spite of the great ‘ temperance 
tidal wave,’ the American people are not 
allowing themselves to be swept away by 
enthusiasm for drastic but unenforceable 
laws. This is not to be deplored.” 

From division four: “The American 
people apparently do not repose—never have 
reposed—much confidence in any party of 
protest. They listened to the Abolitionists, 
but when they wanted to do something about 
slavery they did not use the Abolitionists as 
their instrument.” 

Beginning with the last statement, I wish 
enlightenment. 

While the nominal righting of the crime 
of slavery did not pass through the hands of 
the Abolitionist party, the work done by that 
party had such power and wholesome influ- 
ence that other parties adopted its tenets per- 
force, in order to retain the large number of 
conscientious thinkers who had otherwise 
had no alternative but to join the Abolition- 
ists, for “they listened to them.” Yes, lis- 
tened until their souls were educated to the 
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point of active expression. And so the con- 
clusion is reached that “ the American people 
wanted to do something about slavery ” be- 
cause of the Abolitionists, who were also 
“American people.” A _ projectile hasn't 
force unless there be the man behind the 
gun. 

That there is a feeling prevailing in the 
minds of the people that leaders of great 
reforms are probably highly developed along 
certain particular lines to the exclusion of 
other weighty matters, thus depriving them 
of ability for National leaders, may be truly 
said. And perhaps that is safe ground. 

The next question that arises is as to 
what subjects are fitting for National polli- 
tics. We have in the past taken up the sub- 
ject of Chinese emigration as one of National 
issue, because it seemed a menace to our 
country. We have said “hands off” when 
other countries have threatened our sister 
countries. Even the matter of a boundary 
line led to the party cry of “ Fifty-four forty 
or fight.” That our public school system 
owes its existence to National thought and 
influence can scarcely be denied. Our Na- 
tion took its proper place in provision for 
public highways and other things that would 
be of public benefit. 

Perhaps there is nothing that so menaces 
the life of our Nation, the strength of her 
young manhood and womanhood, as does 
this great octopus—the debauchery of strong 
drink; an evil so great that, when men 
begin to recoil from its hold, its promoters 
send out their servants to “ create appetite ” 
for this vitiating, devastating thing. The 
children are lured into a habit from which, 
unaided, they cannot escape. Not longer 
ago than last year, as teacher in a public 
school in southwestern Ohio, I found chil- 
dren of the first grade of school who would 
come to school and fall into the deep sleep 
of exhaustion. Upon inquiry I found that 
these children were hired to “set up ten- 
pins” in the bowling alley attached to the 
saloon, and they were kept at it until two and 
three o’clock in the morning, accounting it a 
matter of which to boast that “the fellers 
left some of their drinks in the bottom of 
the glass for them.” Further up in the 
grades of the same school, the fourth year, 
a boy came to school intoxicated. Nor was 
this in the slum districts, but just an ordinary 
village school. 

If the country should suddenly be overrun 
with lions and tigers that preyed on the 
children, the Government would speedily 
adopt means for their extinction. What is 


the meaning of the “ temperance tidal wave ” 
if it be not the voice of the millions crying 
out for National succor from the evil that 
overwhelms us? There seems small hope 
for a nation, a community, or a family that 
does not defend its youth. 

Which signifies the more—that States 
have made political issue of the question 
and gained the day by great majorities, or 
that Indiana has cast the jewels that were 
offered her beneath her feet? And why 
does Indiana refuse this benefit? Because 
“there, as in some other States, it was a 
contest between town and county option, and 
the forces for town option were stronger.” 
Let us see. The State has had a number of 
sections of country where every little gro- 
cery store handles intoxicating liquors, 
paying little tax and dispensing large quanti- 
ties for comparatively small pay. No one 
objects to the omission of the tax, for they 
would shield the dispenser to the last man, 
even as the moonshiners shield their stills. 
These are things that have come under the 
observation of the writer. There are also 
communities where to vote anything but the 
popular ticket would mean local ostracism. 
With such forces at work it is not strange 
that town option won the day, even though 
the liquor question is disclaimed by the vic- 
torious. 

When I began a teacher’s career a few 
years ago, my first school was a country 
school in Indiana but four miles from a 
county seat. In the district were a number 
of families who firmly believed in witchcraft 
and had tale after tale to tell to authenticate 
their belief. Did that make it expedient for 
“the American people” to punish the ones 
whom they designated as witches, because 
of misdemeanors falsely laid to their charge? 
Or did that point a moral that the State, or 
even that county, was dominated by witch- 
craft? Yet, doubtless, in that particular 
community the matter would have had no 
question. 

Indiana’s action in this matter is, happily, 
an expression of but a minor part of the 
“ American people.” 

ELIZABETH BOGART. 


In correcting Mr. Simpson 
for saying that Mr. Bryan 
originated the Pullman back- 
platform Presidential campaign, Mr. Taylor 
does not go back far enough in citing Mr. 
Blaine’s 1884tour. Horace Greeley, in 1872, 


anticipated Blaine. E. G. HOLDEN. 
Tryon, North Carolina. 
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TAFT THE PACIFICATOR 
BY CHARLES EDGAR WHEELER’ 


FORTNIGHT after the depart- 
A ure of Mr. Taft from the Phil- 
ippines in November, 1907, 
among the guests at a dinner party in 
Manila was the speaker of the Assembly, 
Sefor Osmefia. This young man, for he 
is not yet thirty, is the leader of the /nde- 
pendistas. For years it was impossible 
to interest him actively in the work of the 
American Government, due to his per- 
sistently refusing office lest the sincerity 
of his opposition to American policies 
might be questioned. Mr. Taft had 
come to the islands to open the Assembly, 
and made no effort to disguise his fear, 
which at first oppressed him, that, in view 
of what he must say to them, he was to 
lose the love of the island people he had 
served so long and faithfully. His mes- 
sage to the Assembly was delivered the 
day following his arrival, and, as is well 
known, it was a blow to the hopes of the 
many who saw independence looming big 
in the distance. ‘‘ For two generations at 
least ’’ was the phrase of postponement 
that sent a chill through the ranks of the 
reactionaries, one of whom, good Dr. 
Lukban, left the hall, not in bitterness but 
in sorrow. With the same directness and 
the same challenging attitude which char- 
acterized his defense of his judicial decis- 
ions in the recent Presidential canvass, so 
at Manila on this occasion there was no 
mistaking his meaning, including the 
caution that if the measure of independ- 
ence now granted them in the Assembly 
should be abused, they might expect a 
curtailment of their autonomic nghts. 
And so it happened that one of the 
party, curious to know the attitude of 
Osmefia and his associates towards the 
Secretary of War, asked the Speaker con- 
cerning their feelings; had the War Sec- 
retary strengthened himself among all 
classes ? was he more firmly intrenched in 
their affections than before his coming ? - 


'The author of this article recently returned from 
Manila, where he has been engaged in the transpor- 
tation business for six years, dissociated from govern- 
ment work. On the occasion of Mr. Taft’s last visit 
to the islands he was Secretary of the Committee on 


Arrangements appointed by the Governor.—THE 
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The answer came as a flash. “ He is 
much stronger, more beloved. We trust 
him absolutely!” No one present can 
forget the emphasis he threw on the last 
word, absolutamente. 

There had been a dinner at the same 
place but two or three weeks earlier, when 
Mr. ‘Taft was seated in the same chair, at 
the same table, where now sat Osmefia. 
He, too, had been asked a question 
whether, with all the honors accorded him 
since leaving the islands, he had been as 
happy as when at Manila building up the 
Phihppine Government and worrying over 
us impatient Americans, who, it is to be 
feared, gave him many unhappy hours. 
Mrs. Taft was quicker to catch the drift 
of the question than her husband, and in- 
terrupted with an emphatic ‘“ No, never !” 
and he was prompt to confirm her answer. 

Herein is, perhaps, the most remark- 
able feature of Mr. Taft’s sojourn in the 
Orient: he is the first Saxon really to love 
the Malay, and the only Saxon the Malay 
ever regarded with an equal measure of 
affection. There have been many who 
have administered to the Filipino with 
exact justice, with infinite sympathy and 
patience, and thus commanded respect. 
Wnight, Ide, and Smith have done this, 
and the names of many who have occu- 
pied subordinate official positions in the 
archipelago may be added with all pro- 
priety ; and, in spite of a prevailing belief 
to the contrary, there are very few Amer- 
icans in the islands to-day who are not 
quick to assert the Filipino’s rights. But 
Taft’s heart went out to these people with 
a positive yearning for a reciprocal regard 
It required his fullest power, when wel- 
comed at the Ayuntamiento on the day of 
his arrival a year ago, to command his 
emotions. One may accept readily the 
authenticity of the remark recently credited 
to him by the press, “1 am glad I am 
elected for what I can do for the Philip- 
pines. I can’t forget my first love.” 

Mr. Taft has never lost sight of two 
classes in the islands—the /ao in the prov- 
inces, and the boy learning the elemen- 
taries in the school. If you will remember 
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that, it will help you to understand his 
policy for the next four—eight ?—~years. 
The t#lustrado is able to shift for himself, 
but out in the rice paddies, patiently 
plodding away with his carabao, man and 
beast together trying to raise a crop of 
rice ; in the mountain fastnesses of Luzon, 
in the hills of Cebu and Samar, stripping 
the hemp with such meager returns; 
along the shores of Mindanao, in northern 
Luzon on the tobacco plantations, in the 
sugar fields of Negros, there are to be 
found the Filipino people, and while his 
illustrious friends in Manila cordially be- 
stow upon him their gracious and quite 
sincere attentions and regard, nothing 
has ever persuaded Mr. Taft for a min- 
ute to forget the barefooted ward in the 
barrios and on the Aaciendas far from the 
capital. 

“The trouble with the Philippines,” 
remarked Governor Ide one day, “ is that 
they have no middle class.”’ It is true, and 
there is no more fitting answer to the man 
who asks when may independence safely be 
granted the Filipinos than the corollary, 
‘When they have a middle class.” Be- 
tween the z//ustrado and the /ao there is 
naught intervening. It is coming, that 
middle class, coming from the schools, two 
hundred thousand each year, graduated, so 
to speak, with an elementary knowledge 
of English and something besides~ and 
in these schools is the hope of the islands, 
for from this source must come the con- 
servers of institutional government, per- 
haps dominant “ two generations ”’ hence. 
No wonder Mr. Taft has guarded the 
educational feature of his policy with scru- 
pulous care, for it is the keystone of the 
arch. He was always the boy’s friend, 
ever ready to encourage, to help, to pro- 
tect, to enter into his sports—for which 
latter small credit his, for whether at golf, 
boat-racing, tennis, or baseball, nobody 
ever has had the temerity to impeach the 
President-elect as lacking any of the natu- 
ral qualities of a true sportsman. 

The Assembly was opened on the morn- 
ing of a Wednesday. That afternoon 
Paco was the scene of a baseball game 
between two Filipino nines. Nobody ex- 
pected Mr. Taft, after his arduous labors 
of the morning and facing the official duties 
of the afternoon at the first session of the 
organized Assembly, to be found among 


the “ rooters.”” It was a diversion merely, 
a something to fill up the day and give 
the Aoi polloi a chance. It was a surprise 
to us all, therefore, as we entered the grand 
stand, to behold the large form ot the Sec- 
retary of War occupying a front seat, and 
beside him Dr. Lukban, the dissenter who 
a few hours earlier had left the Assembly 
opening because of the anti-independence 
utterance. But Dr. Lukban is a good loser, 
and as Chairman of the Amusement Com- 
mittee he saw his duty and had led the too 
willing ‘Taft to the field. The game devel- 
oped a keen contest. Baseball has taken 
a firm hold on the brownies, and on this 
occasion they put up a fine article. No 
well-conducted Filipino game is complete 
without the English accompaniments— 
Tagalog or Spanish are tabooed. It is 
“ first base,”’ “‘ second base,” etc., and it’s 
half the sport to hear the detestable 
umpire execrated in choicest English, from 
“robber” or “rotten” to “ good eye.” 
Claudio is fluent in the whole vocabulary 
of the crank. It is great fun, and Taft 
enjoyed it. Juan José had just madea 
nipping two-bagger, when the telephone 
bell rang. “Is the Secretary of War 
there ?” ‘ Yes, right here.” “ Will he 
step to the ’phone, please ?”” Hestepped. 
What came from the other end of the 
line, the Ayuntamiento, we may never 
know, but the answers were all heard : 

“Waiting? Well, what are they wait- 
ing for ?” 

“Oh, for me? Well, you tell that As- 
sembly to go ahead and do business. I’m 
out here at the baseball game, and I pro- 
pose to see it through !”’ 

He kept his word, and as the sun was 
sinking behind Corregidor he turned to 
his companion to inquire, “ Anything 
more, Doctor ?” ‘“* Yes; foot races, Mr. 
Taft, at Camp Wallace.” “All right; 
let’s go to them,” and he climbed into a 
dougherty and saw the races through. In 
fact, he got down among the contestants, 
held one end of the tape, acted as referee, 
and then presented the prizes. 

And the Assembly continued to wait. 

Early in the arrangement of the pro- 
gramme of the month’s events the Chair- 
man, Judge Roxas, alcalde of the city, one 
of the finest characters in the islands, 
gave expression to his fear that it was to 
be the last time the Philippines would 
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see Mr. Taft. He foresaw, he said, his 
nomination for an election to the Prest- 
dency, and it was his wish that some date 
be reserved for a popular demonstration, 
that the “‘ poor people,” as he put it, de- 
nied the social opportunity, might have a 
chance to show their affection for their 
friend. The committee fell in with the 
suggestion, of course, and it was agreed 
that on the last day of his stay in Manila 
Mr. Taft should say good-by in a parting 
address at the Lumeta. ‘The matter was 
kept quiet by the committee, for, antici- 
pating the disappointment of a large num- 
ber by reason of Mr. Taft’s attitude on 
independence, there was no intention to 
take chances on an anticlimax or contre- 
temps. It became evident, however, that 
the demonstration could be made a rous- 
ing finale; and it was given its place on 
the programme. 

Mr. Taft was to leave Manila for 
Siberia on the Rainbow, Admiral Hemp- 
hill’s flagship. A few days before the 
fixed date of departure, the Admiral: an- 
nounced to the committee that he could 
not make the connection at Vladivostok 
unless given a day more than had been 
allowed, and there seemed nothing for it 
but to cut out the popular display. ‘The 
message was taken to the Secretary of 
War. He was keenly disappointed, and 
urged the committee to return to the Ad- 
miral and express the wish that existing 
arrangements might not be changed. The 
old Admiral was inexorable. He dared 
not take the chances, he said. ‘“ The 
Rainbow is good for but ten knots an 
hour, and we must leave as I have said.” 

From the Rainbow to the Malacafan, 
and Mr. Taft was given the Admiral’s 
ultimatum. But he had one of his own 
concealed on his person somewhere. He 
was told of the history of the movement, 
of Judge Roxas’s desires, of the quiet 
determination of everybody to participate, 
of their wanting the adios at the Luneta, 
of their abiding faith in his attainment of 
the Presidency, and, added one of the com- 
mittee, “‘If a run is made for your car- 
riage, don’t think it a bolo rush, for the 
Liceo students have planned to remove 
the horses and haul you and Mrs. Taft to 
the launch.” 

“We'll stay, we'll stay !”’ exclaimed Mr. 
Taft; ‘it’s all nonsense going so soon. 
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2 January 


‘Ten days is é¢nough to make Vladivostok. 
Go ahead with your arrangements !” 

The demonstration was easily the fea- 
ture of the month. Thousands of. the 
natives flocked to the Luneta. They 
seemed to be everywhere, from the Mala- 
cahan to the Legaspi Monument and 
down the Malacon Drive to the Anda 
Monument, at the Pasig, where the party 
was to embark. They lined the river 
shores. It was a most wonderful attesta- 
tion of affection and good will. Mr. Taft, 
with bared head, beneath the hottest of 
tropical suns, spoke for a half-hour, with all 
the compelling sincerity and fervidness of 
his nature, closing impulsively with ‘“* God 
bless the Filipino people!’ His cry was 
sent out to them freighted with affection, 
and from here and there one could hear 
the response, ‘‘ God bless Mr. ‘Taft !” 

Then the students took his carriage, 
and soon he was sailing for northern seas, 
homeward bound to become the President 
of. the great Republic. 

But the memory of Mr, Taft in the 
Philippines that will abide with me longest 
is a meeting once had with him from which 
I left rebuked and -self-reproached, for it 
was not his intention to censure. It was 
in 1904, at the time of the formidable 
outbreak of ladronism in Albay. Affairs 
were to the bad in the aéacé districts; 
ladrones were swooping down from their 
fastnesses to steal and burn, maim and kill, 
and the victims their own countrymen. 
Hundreds of Filipinos had been led astray 
by a few designing rogues and were con- 
vincing themselves that they were engaged 
in some manner of commendable warfare. 
There was no other recourse but the 
reconcentration and running to earth or 
starvation of those who remained without 
the camp. Colonel Bandholtz, now General 
and in charge of the Philippine Constab- 
ulary, was in command. I had spent a 
week with him at Albay, and it was on his 
suggestion that, on returning to Manila, I 
made a call on Mr. Taft to speak of 
conditions as seen on the spot. Told that 
I had just returned from that province, he 
asked concerning the progress of the work 
of pacification, and especially was he inter- 
ested in the disarming of the natives. 
“Are they bringing in their guns ?” was 
the question. ‘“ Yes,” was the reply, “ and 
generally a Filipino alongside the gun!” 
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The answer was a natural one, for it 
was the purpose of the campaign to purge 
the province of the robbers. They de- 
served no sympathy, but possibly pity was 
their due. It was, therefore, my confi- 
dent expectation that Mr. Taft would 
bring his big fist down on his narrow table 
with a hearty “ Bully! How many had 
they wiped out when you left ?” 

But no; he knew, as we all came to 
know afterwards, that apart from the half- 
dozen leaders the rank and file of the 
marauding bands were simple (fos, 
ignorant, misled, and the value of his 
response is found in its immediateness, 
its spontaneity, indicative of the natural 
man, free of every element of delibera- 
tion or intent. The last word had 
scarcely been uttered than he bowed his 
head, and, drawing his right hand across 
his forehead and eyes, he half moaned 
to himself, ‘‘ Killing them! killing them! 
killing them!” The next instant he was 
sitting upright again, his equipoise com- 
pletely recovered, but across his fore- 
head were visible two parallel lines of 
red where two fingers had furrowed into 
the flesh as if to obliterate the vision of 
desolation and death which he saw on 
the slopes of Mayon. 

Mr. Taft has planted the seed of 
democracy deep in the soil of the Orient, 


To the Eurepean and some Americans 
his policy has seemed foolishness and a 
stumbling-block. ‘‘ There is no recofd 
in history,” says ‘Charles Francis Adams 
—I do not attempt his exact words— 
“of any people being successfully taught 
how to govern themselves by an alien 
race.” “That is true,” commented 
Governor Smith on hearing it repeated, 
“ for the very good reason that it has never 
been tried before!’’ But the policy is 
winning its way, and in its ultimate vic- 
tory who can doubt its influence upon the 
future of China, Japan, the entire Orient, 
in the spread of democratic principles ? 

“Make no mistake,” said Lord Cur- 
zon to the Birmingham freeholders; 
“vou can never reach the East except 
through its heart.” But England re- 
called him at the behest of Kitchener. 
It is to the enduring credit of Taft that 
long before Curzon spoke the words he 
had recognized the truth, applied it at 
once, and, in the presence of war and 
pestilence, famine and disaster, had bound 
these people of the East to him with 
hooks of steel, and faced them to the 
accomplishment of high ideals and the 
attainment of a true democracy. And 
America did not relegate Taft to private 
life; she placed him among the seats of 
the mighty. 


IN AN OLD GARDEN 
BY MADISON CAWEIN 


Old phantoms haunt it of the long-ago ; 

Old ghosts of old-time lovers and of dreams : 
Within the quiet sunlight there, meseems, 

I see them walking where those lilies blow. 

The hardy phlox sways to some garment’s flow ; 
The salvia there with sudden scarlet streams, 
Caught from some ribbon of some throat that gleams, 
Petunia-fair, in flounce and furbelow. 

I seem to hear their whispers in each wind 

That wanders ’mid the flowers. There they stand! 
Among the shadows of that apple tree ! 


They are not dead, whom still it keeps in mind, 
This garden, planted by some lovely hand 
That keeps it fragrant with its memory. 
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WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY P 
BY LYMAN ABBOTT 


FOURTH PAPER 


THE THEOLOGY OF JESUS CHRIST 


deavored to describe to my readers 

first the Christianity of Jesus Christ ; 
second, the Christianity before Jesus 
Christ, that is, primitive Judaism; third, 
the World before Christ, that is, primi- 
tive paganism. Here the series might 
have appropriately ended. But there has 
grown up around the name of Jesus Christ 
an elaborate system of doctrine and of 
ritual which bears his name, and to draw 
clearly the distinction between those ele- 
ments in the doctrine and ritual which he 
directly taught and those which in later 
ages have grown out of his teachings, 
may help to clear thinking. That is the 
purpose of this and the next two succeed- 
ing articles. It is not my object to deter- 
mine what of present-day doctrine is true 
and what false, or what of present-day 
ritual is a help and what a hindrance to the 
spiritual life. It is simply to determine 
what was the primitive doctrine and ritual 
of the followers of Jesus Christ, as they 
received it from their Master and held it in 
the very inception of the Church, in, say, 
the first year of its existence. 

Sir Oliver Lodge, in his recent vol- 
ume, ‘‘ Science and Immortality,” thus 
puts before his readers the two essentially 
different conceptions of the universe enter- 
tained in our time—the Scientific and the 
Religious ? 


l three preceding articles I have en- 


Orthodox modern science shows us a self- 
contained and self-sufficient universe, not in 
touch with anything beyond or above itself — 
the general trend and outline of it known— 
nothing supernatural or miraculous, no inter- 
. vention of beings other than ourselves being 
conceived possible. While religion, on the 
other hand, requires us constantly and con- 
sciously to be in touch, even affectionately in 
touch, with a power, a mind, a being or 
beings, entirely out of our sphere, entirely 
beyond our scientific ken; the universe con- 
templated by religion is by no means self- 
contained or self-sufficient, it is dependent 
for its origin and maintenance, as we are for 
our daily bread and future hopes, upon the 
power and the’good will of a being or beings 
of which science has no knowledge. 
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No reader of the four onginal biogra- 
phies of Jesus Christ* can doubt that he 
held the second of these views. In com- 
mon with his people, he inherited this view 
from an earlier period. The very first 
lines of their sacred writings. declare that 
God made the world. ‘That he lives in it 
and rules over it is implicit in all their 
history and all their literature. That 
nature is God’s instrument and does his 
bidding all Israel’s historians assume. 
Jehovah destroys the wicked cities of the 
plain, rolls back the Red Sea that Israel 
may pass over it in safety, throws down 
the walls of Jericho that offer a stubborn 
resistance to the entrance of his people 
upon the Promised Land. The poets 
assume the same divine lordship over 
nature. He makes the clouds his chariot ; 
he sends the springs into the valleys which 
run among the hills; he causes grass to 
grow for the cattle and herbs for the 
service of man; he appoints the moon for 
seasons and at his bidding the sun goes 
down; he looks on the earth and it 
trembles; he touches the hills and they 
smoke.? 

This conception was implicit in all 
Christ’s teaching. He did not argue it; 
he did not even state it; he assumed it. 
There is nothing in his teaching to indicate 
that either he or his auditors had ever 
even so much as conceived of the scien- 
tific or mechanical hypothesis of a self- 
contained and self-sufficient universe. To 
him the universe was his Father’s house ; 
his Father lived in it and ruled over it; 
its forces were subject to his control; its 
laws were laws of his making; not so 
much as a sparrow could fall to the ground 
without his Father’s knowledge. 

To Jesus, therefore, and to his disciples 


1 In these articles I make no attempt to discriminate 
between the original sayings of Jesus and those which 
some modern scholars have supposed to be additions 
or modifications by the reporters. After somewhat 
careful study of these hypothetical emendations, Iam — 
of opinion that those which have any foundation at 
all leave the essential principles of Christ’s teaching 


unchanged. 
2 See Psalm civ. 
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there was nothing miraculous in what we 
call the miracles. They were natural and 
normal events. To him it was as natural 
that his Father should use the power of 
nature to destroy the cities of the plam 
when they obstructed the moral progress 
of the race as it is to us that the Father’s 
child should use nature’s forces to blow up 
the rocks in Hell Gate when they obstruct 
navigation. ‘To him it was as natural that 
his Father should use an ebbing tide and 
a strong wind to make possible the pas- 
sage of the Red Sea by his escaping peo- 
ple, as it is to us that the Father’s children 
should create a small Niagara to extin- 
guish the flames of a great conflagration 
and give escape to the imprisoned inmates 
of a sky-scraper. When, during the Civil 
War, I was living in the Middle West, we 
had at one time a maid who came to us 
from “ Egypt,” and who was astonished 
beyond measure when my wife sat down 
at the piano and played a few simple 
chords upon it. That a box could be 
made to speak appeared to her nothing 
short of perilous magic. And when the 
gas was lighted she started to flee in terror 
at the sight of a flame breaking out from 
the wall. Jesus Christ had no difficulty m 
believing that his Father could evoke what 
harmonies he chose from dumb nature, 
and could make light and life appear at 
will. 

I am often asked whether I believe in the 
miracles. I believe profoundly and abso- 
lutely in the religious and spiritual view 
of the Universe as described above by 
Sir Oliver Lodge; and I disbelieve in 
what Sir Oliver Lodge calls the scientific 
but what I should prefer to call the 
mechanical view.: Because I believe that 
man is God’s child and has inherited from 
his Father a mastery over nature, I have 
never doubted that he would in time 
accomplish aerial navigation, not by a vio- 
lation of the-laws of nature but by a use 
of nature’s forces in accordance with 
those laws. For the same reason I have 
no doubt that the Father can do, and has 
done through natural forces, what none 
of his children could do. Whether any 
particular incident narrated in the Bible 
took place as narrated is purely a ques- 
tion of evidence. The Samson feats area 
part of the folk-lore of ancient Israel, with 
what measure of historical basis it is now 


impossible to know. ‘The passage of the 
Red Sea is a part of the history of Israel, 
is embedded in her legends and her litera- 
ture, and its probability is confirmed by 
later investigations of the locality. That 
the sick were healed by the handkerchiefs 
of Paul I do not believe. The resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ I regard as one of 
the best attested facts of ancient history. 

But what I believe is matter of small 
consequence. What did Jesus Christ 
believe ? is the question I am trying to 
answer in this article. And it is evident 
that Jesus Christ believed so absolutely 
in his Father’s control over nature and 
all its forces that events which filled his 
disciples with amazement seemed to him 
as simple and as believable as the ordinary 
course of nature. On the so-called mighty 
works on which the Church has laid so 
much stress, he laid none at all. To 
him they were the mere incidents of his 
ministry. When skepticism demanded 
their repetition as an evidence of his 
Messiahship, he invariably refused. He 
dreaded to be taken as a wonder-worker ; 
and he begged his disciples to believe in 
him for what he was, not for any mar- 
vels that he wrought. 

It may then be said with confidence 
that Jesus Christ held and taught that 
“the universe is dependent for its orgin 
and maintenance, as we are for our daily 
bread and future hopes, upon the power 
and good will of a being or beings of which 
Science has no knowledge.” So far as 
theology has to do with God’s relation to 
the material universe, this was the theology 
of Jesus Christ. In so far as theology 
has to do with God’s relation to man, it 
may be expressed in the further language 
of Sir Oliver Lodge: “ Religion requires 
us constantly and consciously to be in 
touch, even affectionately in touch, with 
a power, a mind, a being or beings, en- 
tirely out of our sphere, entirely beyond 
our scientific ken.” This affectionate re- 
lationship with God Christ expressed by 
bidding his disciples regard God as their 
Father. Jesus Christ’s conception of this 
human relationship to God is chiefly inter- 
preted in his teaching on two subjects: 
Prayer and Forgiveness. 

There was in Christ’s time among the 
pious Hebrews, as there still is in the 
East among the pious of all religions, an 
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elaborate ritual of prayer. The form was 
prescribed; the words stereotyped; the 
attitudes and gestures defined. To pray 
was to pay a duty to God, and to pay it 
acceptably it must be paid in a particular 
fashion. God was an august King. To 
come into his presence required the obser- 
vance of specified court formalities. All 
this Christ quietly disregarded. Huis dis- 
ciples noticed that he did not observe these 
forms, and, supposing that he had some 
other and better form, they asked him for 
it. “Teach us how to pray,” they said. 
How to pray! he replied. Pray to your 
Father as your children pray to you. 
What are your needs? Are they not such 
as these? Food and shelter for the body. 
Forgiveness when you have done wrong. 
Counsel and guidance in perplexity. 
Strength to enable you to conquer the evil 
about you and within you. ‘Take these 
common needs of the common life to your 
Father. Ask him for bread ; if your chil- 
dren ask you for bread, will you give them 
a stone? Ask him for forgiveness: you 
are constantly called on to forgive’ one 
another; why should you doubt that he 
will forgive as you forgive? Rush not 
heedlessly into temptation; ask him for 
guidance that will enable you to avoid it 
or to rise above it, and for the strength 
that will enable you to vanquish it when 
it assails you. Above all and always seek 
first the Kingdom of God and his right- 
eousness—loyalty to God, soundness of 
character—for yourselves and for all men. 
Nor is this all. Your prayers must be 
the real expression of your real life. They 
must be serious and sincere. For the effi- 
cacy of a spiritual gift depends upon the 
sincerity of the desire for it. To offer 
unasked advice is rarely useful. To offer 
unasked forgiveness is almost to insult the 
one who is conscious of no wrong.. You 
are not heard for your much speaking, but 
you receive according to vour much desir- 
ing. What formalism is in society it is in 
religion—a bar to real fellowship. Abol- 
ish court etiquette from your intercourse 
with God. Be not courtiers but children. 
Say Our Father. 

As to forgiveness, I do not think Jesus 
Christ ever promised his followers ex- 
emption from punishment. Certainly 
that was not the burden of his message. 
The burden of his message was deliver- 
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ance from sin. In this respect he carried 
forward the message of the preceding 
prophets. “Though your sins be as 
scarlet, they shall be white as snow,”’ said 
Isaiah. ‘ A new spirit will I put within 
you,” said Ezekiel. ‘‘He will subdue 
our iniquities,” said Micah. ‘This was 
the spirit of Christ’s instructions. ‘ This 
is my blood of the New Testament which 
is shed for many for the remission of 
sins,”” sums up his teaching. And it sums 
up his life. He lived with Peter, who 
was as unstable as water, and trans- 
formed him so that he became as stable 
as a rock. He lived with John, who 
bore the appellation of a “ Son of Thun- 
der,’”’ and was so possessed by ambition 
that just before Christ’s passion he came 
to Jesus with his mother and brother to 
ask the first place in the expected king- 
dom, and John became the beloved dis- 
ciple whose last message to the world was, 
“ Little children, love one another.”” My 
literal friends who object to the New 
Testament figure of the “blood” have 
been led to do so by the misinterpreta- 
tion and misuse of it in later times. In 
the New Testament times blood was a 
recognized symbol of life, and when Christ 
says, ‘‘ This is my blood which is shed for 
many for the remission of sins,” he meant, 
and by his Hebrew auditors would have 
been understood to mean, This is my life 
given to you and for you to inspire like 
life in you. It is saying in Hebrew sym- 
bolism, I have come that they might have 
life and might have it more abundantly. 
The notion that God had threatened 
sinners against his law with a terrible 
penalty, that self-respect requires him to 
fulfill that threat, that only by laying the 
penalty upon Another, or by suffering 
Another to take the penalty upon himself, 
can God save his self-respect and yet suc- 
cor mankind from the threatened punish- 
ment, is a later conception, for which 
little authority can be found in any ration- 
ally interpreted passage in Paul’s Epistles, 
and none at all in any rationally inter- 
preted passages in the teachings of Jesus 
Christ. 

Christ’s conception of divine forgive- 
ness he has clearly interpreted in more 
than one incident and story. A woman 
taken in adultery was brought before him 
for judgment. He asked no sacrifice on 
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her behalf and did not direct her to offer 
any sacrifice for herself. His message 
was simply, Neither do I condemn thee; 
yo, and sin no more. He told a story of 
a bankrupt tenant. The landlord de- 
manded no payment by a substitute, but 
when he ascertained that the tenant had 
nothing with which to pay, ‘ loosed him 
and forgave him the debt.” When the 
Prodigat Son returned sorrowing to his 
father, the father called for no sacrifice; 
he himself paid the sacrifice. ‘“‘ He had 
compassion on him,” said Jesus. To 
have compassion is to suffer with and for 
another. ‘The father, according to Jesus, 
calls on the sinful son for no sacrifice, and 
asks none on his behalf. Hiuis is the sac- 
rifice and his alone. ‘The sins of a recre- 
ant son cause suffering to the father. 
The sins of his recreant children cause 
their Heavenly Father suffering. ‘This is 
the doctrine of sacrifice as Jesus teaches 
it. When, for that simple truth, we sub- 
stitute the teaching that God has laid the 
penalty of our sins on Another that he 
nay pay the price of our escape, we twice 
}yaganize Christ’s simple teaching: once 
im assuming that the object of Christ’s 
life and death is to enable us to escape 
from penalty ; once in assuming that the 
mercy of God is not free, but must be 
purchased at a great cost. 

I briefly apply this summary of the 
teaching of Jesus Christ to the questions 
asked by H. W. B. in the letter printed 
in The Outlook for November 7, 1908. 
Jesus Christ never defined a miracle, and 
evidently feared that his followers would 
lay too great, not too little, stress upon the 
remarkable works attributed to him; but 
he taught clearly that God is spirit, that 
the universe is his dwelling-place and is 
subject to his control, and, in smaller 
measure and with limitations, to the control 


of his children. He said little about God’s 
choice of Israel, but laid emphasis on the 


truth that God is the Father of the whole © 


human race, pagan and Jewish alike. He 
referred to Old Testament prophecy ; but 
not as a final authority, and at times he 
set his own teaching over against it as 
more spiritual and as in some sense super- 
seding it. Henever referred to his Virgin 
Birth ; but he laid stress on his anticipated 
resurrection and on his return to his 
Father. He did not teach any doctrine 
of the Trinity ; but he declared of himself 
that he came from God and was the in- 
terpreter of God, an earthly vision of God, 
a door through which others might come 
into fellowship with God. Hesaid nothing 
about vicarious atonement, but much 
about forgiveness of sins—forgiveness by 
the Father of his children, forgiveness by 
the children of each other; but he never 
said anything to imply that the conditions 
of divine forgiveness were in any way 
different from those of human forgiveness. 
He taught a doctrine and a duty of sacri- 
fice, declared that he laid down his life for 
the world, and that his disciples, if they 
would follow him, must lay down their 
lives for others; but he did not indicate 
that the sacrifice of the disciples differed 
in any respect from the sacrifice of their 
Master, except in the extent of its influence. 

Theology is the doctrine of God and his 
relation to the world of matter and the 
world of men. All Christ’s theology 
grows naturally out of his teaching that 
God is spirit, that he is the creator and 
the ruler of the world of matter, and that 
he is the Father and the Friend and Com- 
panion of humanity. The doctrine of 
man is anthropology rather than theology. 
The teaching of Jesus Christ concerning 
the nature and destiny of man must be 
left for a succeeding article. 


ADVENTURES OF A LITERARY TRAMP 
BY NICHOLAS VACHEL LINDSAY 


FIRST ADVENTURE 


THE HOUSE OF THE LOOM: A STORY OF SEVEN ARISTOCRATS 
; AND A SOAP-KETTLE 


O wisdom in the Winter, 
But folly in the Springtime, 
Remembering the ragged days 

When the full heart overflowed : 
Wisdom in the Winter, 
But now for empty pockets, 
Hunger, dust, and sunburn— 

The Road! The Road! The Road! 


ITH no baggage but a lunch, 
WV the most dazzling feature of 
which was a piece of ginger- 
bread, I walked away from a wind-swept 
North Carolina village one afternoon, 
working over the mountain ridges toward 
Lake Toxaway. I turned to the right 
once too often, and climbed Mount White- 
side. There was a drop of millions of 
miles, and a Lilliputian valley below like 
a landscape by Charlotte B. Coman. I 
heard some days later that once a man 
tied a dog to an open umbrella and 
threw him over. Dog landed safely, 
barking still. Dog was able to eat, walk, 
and wag as before. But the fate of the 
master was horrible. Dog never spoke 
to him again. 

Having no umbrella, I retraced my way. 
I stepped into the highway that circum- 
scribes the tremendous amphitheater of 
Cashier’s Valley. I met not a soul till 
eight o’clock that night. The mountain 
laurel, the sardis bloom, the violet, and 
the apple-blossom made glad the margins 
of the splendidly built road; and as long 
as the gingerbread lasted I looked upon 
these things with a sort of sophisticated 
wonder. 

This was because the gingerbread was 
given me by a civilized man. 

Back there by the village he was im- 
proving the breed of the mountain apples 
by running anursery. He was improving 
the children with a school he taught with- 
out salary; and using the most modern 
pedagogy. Something in his manner made 
me say, ‘* You are like a doctor out of one 
of Ibsen’s plays, only you are optimistic.” 
Then he talked of Ibsen, whom he had 


met. He was a world traveler. He wanted 
to argue with me against Socialism, but I 
knew nothing about Socialism. As anext 
best issue he debated Art versus Science, 
he being a Science-Fanatic, I an Art- 
Fanatic. He concluded the argument with 
these words : ‘‘ You are bound to be wrong. 
I am bound to be wrong. What is the 
use of either of us judging the other ?” 
That is not the mountain way of ending a 
discussion. 

For purposes of the tale we must praise 
this civilized man, who entertained me a day 
and a half so well. His mountain cottage 
was a permanent civilized camp. Without 
intruding on his privacy, we can show what 
that means. Cross a few States to the 
West with me. 

Have you watched the camps of the 
up-to-date visitors in the oldest parts of 
Colorado? They begin with tent, ax, 
blanket, bacon, and frying-pan, as miners 
do. In ten summers, though they climb 
as much as the miners, wear uglier boots 
and rougher clothes, their tents are highly 
organized. ‘They are convenient and free 
from clutter as the best New York fiat. 
The ax has multiplied rustic benches, 
bridges, shelters. It has made a refriger- 
ator in the stream. The frying-pan has 
changed into a camp stove and a box of 
white granite dishes. The blanket flowers 
and Mariposa lilies that made the aspen 
groves celestial have been gathered in 
jardiniéres. 

Meanwhile, in the big houses of the 
veteran miners in the villages are the ax, 
the blanket, and the frying-pan, though 
their lords have been through half a dozen 
fortunes since pioneers’ days. Those 
houses have the single great advantage of 
a rich tradition. They seem to grow up 
out of the ground. 

Musing these matters, I munched my 
gingerbread and lunch, walking past sweet 
waterfalls, groves of enormous cedars, 
many springs, and one deserted cabin. 
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I was homesick for that great civilized 
camp, New York, and the sober-minded 
pursuit of knowledge there, for last win- 
ter’s search for beauty in the Museum of 
Art, and in the attics of students, and all 
that. 

But civilization lost her battle at twi- 
light, when I swallowed my last ginger- 
bread crumb. Immediately I was in the 
land beyond the Nowhere place, willing to 
sleep twelve hours by a waterfall, or let 
the fairies wake me before day. The 
road went deeper into savagery. I blun- 
dered on, rejoicing in the fever of weari- 
ness. In the piercing light of the young 
stars the house that came at last before 
me séemed more deeply rooted in the 
ground than even the oaks around it! 
What new revelation lies here? Knock, 
knock, knock, O my soul, and may Heaven 
open a mystery that will give the traveler 
a contrite heart. 

Let us tell a secret, even before we 
enter. If we were guests here, a year or 
a day, we might write the World’s. One 
Unwritten Romance. All day, in these 
innumerable tiny rooms, amid appoint- 
ments that fill one with the elation of 
simple things, we would write. At eve- 
ning we would dream the next event by 
the fire. The romance would begin with 
the opening of the door. 

There appeared a military figure, with a 
face like Henry Irving’s in contour, like 
Whistler’s in sharpness, fantasy, and pride. 

“ May I have a night’s lodging? I 
have no money.” 

“Comein. ... 
away.” 

We were inside. He asked, ‘“ What 
might be your name?” I gave it. He 
ggve his. The circle by the fire did not 
turn their heads, but presumably I was 
introduced. One child ran into the kitchen. 
My host gave me her chair. All looked 
silently into the great soap-kettle, in the 
midst of the snapping logs. 

[ have a high opinion of the fine people 
of the South, and gratefully remember the 
gentlefolk so good as to entertain me in 
their mansions. But in this cottage, with 
once glance at those fixed, flushed faces, I 
said, ** This is the best blood I have met 
in this United States.” The five children 
were night-blooming flowers. There were 
hints of Doré in the shadow of the father 


We never turn a man 


cast against the log walls of the cabin. He 
sat on the little stairway. He was a better 
Don Quixote than Doré ever drew. 

I said, ‘‘ Every middle-aged man I have 
met in Florida, Georgia, and North Caro- 
lina has been a soldier, and I suppose 
you were.”’ 

He looked at me long, as though the 
obligation of hospitality did not involve 
conversation. He spoke at last: 

“T fought, but I could not helpit. It 
was for home or against home. I fought 
for this cabin.” 

“Tt is a beautiful cabin.” 

He relented a bit. “ We have kept it 
just so, ever since my great-grandfather 
came here with his pack-mule and made 
his own trail. 

“TI hated the war. We did not care 
anything about the cotton and niggers of 
the fire-eaters. The nigger never climbed 
this high.” 

I changed the subject. ‘“ This is the 
largest fireplace I have seen in the South. 
A man could stand up in it.” 

He stiffened again. ‘“ This is not the 
South—this is the Blue Ridge.” 

An inner door opened. It was plain 
the woman who stood there was his wife. 
She had the austere mouth a wife’s pas- 
sion gives. She had the sweet white 
throat of her youth, that made even the 
candle-flame rejoice. She looked straight 
at me, with ink-black eyes. She was 
dumb, like some one struggling to awake. 

“ Everything is ready,” she said at 
length to her husband. 

He turned to me: “‘ Your supper is in 
the kitchen, if what we have is good 
enough.”” It was the usual formula of 
hospitality. 

I turned to the wife. ‘My dear 
woman, I did not know this was going on. 
It is not nght for you to set a new sup- 
per at this hour. I had enough on the 
road.”’ 

* But you have walked a long way. A 
Stranger needs takin’ care of.” 

In the kitchen there was a cook-stove. 
Otherwise there was nothing to remind 
one of the world this side of Beowulf. I 
felt myself in a stronghold of barbarian 
royalty, before feudalism. 

“Do you do your own spinning and 
weaving ?”’ 

She lifted the candle, lighting a corner. 
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‘“‘ Here are the cards and the wools.”’ She 
held it higher. ‘ There is the spinning- 
wheel.” 

“Where is the loom ?” 

“Upstairs, just by where you will 
sleep.”’ 

I knew if there was a loom, it was a 
magic one, for she was a witch of the 
better sort, a fine serious witch, and a 
princess withal. Her ancestors wore their 
black hair that simple way when their 
lords won them by fighting dragons. 

She was prouder than the Pyramids. 
If the Romance is ever written, let it tell 
how the spinner of the wizard wools did 
stand to serve the stranger, that being the 
custom of her house. This was a bar- 
barian camp indeed. ‘There was no gin- 
gerbread. There was not one thing to 
remind me of the last table at which I had 
eaten. But every gesture said, ‘‘ Good 
prince, you are far from your court. 
Therefore this our royal trencher is 
yours. May you find your way to your 
own kingdom in peace.” But for a long 
time her lips were still. She had the 
spareness of a fertile, toiling mother. 
And, ah! the motherhood in her voice 
when she said at last, ‘‘ My son, you are 
tired.” 

Let the Romance tell that, when the 
stranger returned to the fireplace, a rest- 
less, expectant silence settled upon the 
circle. There was portent in the hiss of 
the flames. When I spoke to the children, 
they only stared at me as at a curious 
shadow. Their- lips moved not. The 
eldest, about seventeen, had inherited, no 
doubt, his love of strange brewing. He 
looked sideways into the soap-kettle. I 
said to myself, ‘‘ He sees more griffins 
than steam engines.” He eyed every 
move of the circle with restless approval 
or disapproval. Every chip his little 
brother threw on the fire seemed to be a 
symbol of some precious thing sacrificed, 
every curl of steam seemed to have some- 
thing to do with the destiny of the house. 

He took out of his pocket a monthly 
magazine. It was the sort that costs ten 
cents a year. No doubt if he had gone 
to the school of the admirable man who 
gave me gingerbread, he would have 
learned to read Scientific and Technical 
Monthlies. But a magazine of any sort 
is a terribly intrusive thing at this juncture. 
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The boy and a sister just a little younger 
read in loud whispers to one another an 
advertisement they did not want m@ to 
hear. At their stage of culture it was 
impossible to read silently. The adver- 
tisement, if I remember, went about this 
way : 

“ Free, Free, Free ! A Sewing Machine! 
Send us a two-cent stamp, your name and 
address, mentioning the name of this mag- 
azine ; we will tell you how to get an up- 
to-date sewing machine absolutely free. 
This offer is good for thirty days.” 

They wrote a sadly misspelled letter, 
spelling it aloud. It required their total 
and united culture to produce it. When 
the girl returned to the fire, she was pro- 
voked by her pride into an astonishing 
flush. How it set off her temples, with 
their pattern of azure veins! With her 
lotus leaf hands, the hands of Hathor, 
goddess of love, she cooled her cheeks 
again and again. ‘There is something of 
breeding in the very color of blood. Come, 
Brothers of the Road, all ye who travel 
with me in fancy, will you not join the 
knighthood of the soap-kettle? Come, 
ladies in mansions, will you not join us? 
None of you could gainsay the maiden in 
chief of the assembly. She wore her 
homespun as Badrulbador, wife of Aladdin, 
wore her splendors. With her arms around 
her two gypsy younger sisters, she smiled 
at last into the soap-kettle. When the 
Romance is written, let it use words of mar- 
veling, speaking of her hair, so pale, so 
electrical, set in a thick, ingenious coronal. 

All the little children stood up. 
“ Uncle!” they shouted. Hoofs sounded 
by the door. A man enteréd without 
knocking. When he saw me, he became 
ceremonious as a mandarin. In a prim- 
itive way, my host introduced me. The 
messenger indulged in inquiries about my 
welfare, journey, and destination. My 
host interrupted. 

‘How is mother? We have watched 
late to know.”’ 

is much worse.”” And the mes- 
senger went on to say that she might not 
live two days, and the doctor was a care- 
less, indifferent dog, treating her as though 
she were an ordinary old woman. 

** Does he still give her strychnine ?” 

won’t deny it.” The messenger 


explained that the doctor thought strych- 
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nine in small doses was good for old peo- 
ple. The scientist who gave me ginger- 
bread should have been there to champion 
the doctor. the eyes of his judges 
that night he was suspected of poisoning, 
or treating with criminal folly, an old 
woman with one foot in the grave. 

The younger doctor was miles away, 
and might not come. The two loyal sons 
seemed paralyzed because the time for 
decision and the time for mourning came 
together. There were long silences, inter- 
rupted by my host repeating in a sort of 
primitive song, “ I can’t think of anything 
except my dying mother. I can’t think 
of anything except mother is going to die.” 

At last, with his brother’s consent, the 
messenger galloped and galloped away to 
find his only hope, the younger doctor. 
As the wife gave me the candle, sending 
me upstairs, I looked back at the family 
circle: 

Helpless grief made every*face rigid. 
I looked again at the eldest daughter. 
The moving shadows embroidered on her 
breast intricate symbols of the fair years, 
passing by in the ghost of tapestry, things 
that happened in the beginning of the 
world. Let the Romance tell that when 
the stranger slept there was a magic loom 
by his bed that wove that history again, 
in valiant colors, showing battles innumer- 
able, and sieges, and interminable sunny 
love tales, and lotus-handed ladies. whis- 
pering over manuscripts things too fine to 
be told, and ruddy warriors sitting at 
watch-fires on battlements eternal ; and let 
the Romance tell how, in the early dawn, 
the stranger half awoke, yet saw this 
tapestry hung round the walls. If one 
could remember every story for which the 
pictures stood, he might indeed write the 
world’s unwritten Romance. The last 
tapestry to be hung changed from gold to 
black warp and woof, upon which was 
written that because of a treacherous 
Prime Minister who served a poisoned 
wine the Empress of the White Witches 
was perishing before her time and the 


young wizard, with the counter spell, was 
riding night and day, but all the palace. 
knew he would arrive too late. 

At breakfast all faces were stolid and 
white as frost. The father answered me 
only when I said good-by. 

He said he hardly knew whether I had 
had anything to eat or whether any one 
had been good to me. “ You just had to 
take care of yourself.” The son, feeling 
the demand of hospitality in his father’s 
voice, walked to the road with me. He 
asked if I was walking to Asheville. 

“Yes, by way of Mount Toxaway and 
Brevard.” 

He told me it was good walking all the 
way, and added, in a difficult burst of con- 
fidence, ‘‘ I am going to Asheville.” 

“Why not come along with me?” I 
meant it heartily. 

He said he had to take horseback and 
then the railway. He had to be there 
to-morrow. 

* What’s the hurry ?” 

*T have to witness in a whisky case, 
an internal revenue case.” 

He said it like a Spanish Protestant 
called before the Inquisition. 


I said to my soul, “ These were the 
revelations of a night and a morning. 
What deeper troubles were in the House 
of the Loom that you did not know ?” 

All through that country there had been 
that night what is called a black frost. It 
was deep and white as the wool on a 
sheep by the roadside. But it left things 
blighted and black, and destroyed the 
chances of the fruit-bearing trees. All the 
way to Mount Toxaway I met scattered 
mourners of the ill-timed visitation. 

But the simple folly of spring was in 
me, and the strange elation of gratitude. 
My soul said to me, ‘f A money claim has 
definite limits. But when will you ever 
discharge your obligation to the proud 
and the fine in the House of the Loom? 
You intruded on their grief. Yet they 
held their guest sacred as their grief.” 
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DESPOILING A NATION 


BY WILLIAM DUDLEY FOULKE 


HE Muskogee or Creek Nation 
was, by virtue of a treaty with 
the United States Government, 
the absolute owner in fee simple of an 
extensive region in the Indian Territory 
containing land of great fertility and valu- 
able resources of oil and minerals. ‘The 
land was held in common by the tribe, 
and the white men who entered the terr- 
tory were mostly trespassers. But they 
came in considerable numbers, and, to- 
gether with some of the Indians and 
half-breeds, they began to settle in 
towns throughout the reservation, building 
small houses, sinking wells, fencing their 
lots and fields, sowing crops, and planting 
orchards. ‘They had not a shadow of 
title to the land of which they thus took 
possession. No individual occupant, 
whether Creek or American, could law- 
fully acquire any exclusive title to any 
part of this land. Even the Creek Na- 
tion itself could not convey to an individ- 
ual any such title, without the consent of 
the United States Government. This title, 
which the Government had granted, was 
one which it was in honor bound to 
defend against all usurpers. 

But it had been the policy of the Gov- 
ernment to encourage the Indians to hold 
lands in severalty, and on March 3, 1893, 
Congress created the so-called Dawes 
Commission to negotiate treaties for the 
allotment of such lands among the indi- 
vidual members of the tribe and for the 
extinguishment of the tribal title. 

It was determined to adopt a different 
policy, however, with the growing towns 
from that which was adopted in regard to 
farm lands. While the latter were to be 
allotted to individual Creek citizens, the 
town sites were to be sold and the pro- 
ceeds given to the tribe. By the so-called 
Curtis Act, 1898, it was provided that 
certain towns should be laid out and the 
lots therein scheduled. and sold. The 
squatters, however, were treated with 
liberality. The commissions which laid 
out the towns were to appraise the lots and 
the improvements separately, and the 


owner of any improvements might buy 
40 


the lot on which they were made at Aaj 
its appraised value; otherwise the lot 
was to be sold and he was to get the 
whole value of his improvements. The 
theory of these provisions was that 
although settlers had no title, yet, inas- 
much as their settlement and their im- 
provements added to the value of the 
real estate, they should be allowed one- 
half the value of any lot they wished to 
buy. 

The town of Muskogee, containing at 
that time a population of some four thou- 
sand five hundred souls, was the largest 
town in the Creek Reservation, and may 
well serve as an illustration of how the 
tribe was despoiled of its land. Under 
the Curtis Act a town-site commission was 
appointed for Muskogee, and proceeded 
to survey and plat the land. The town 
contained two thousand four hundred and 
forty-four acres, and was divided into three 
thousand eight hundred and ninety-five 
lots. An appraisement was made of the 
lots and improvements separately, and the 
improved lots were scheduled to the own- 
ers of these improvements. The appraise- 
ment was approved June 28, 1900; but 
no sales were made, because the proceed- 
ings of the commission were enjoined for 
a considerable period, on the gro:nd that 
the Curtis Act was unconstitutional, since 
the Creek Nation had never consented to 
the extinguishment of its tribal title. 

In the meantime there were negotiations 
for a treaty for the allotment of Creek 
lands and the laying out of town sites, and 
on March 8, 1900, an agreement was 
made for this purpose between the United 
States Government and the Creek Nation. 
The clauses in this treaty were nearly all 
written by the members of the Dawes 
Commission, who represented the Govern- 
ment in the negotiations, and the five 
Creek delegates, who represented the 
tribe, had little to say about them, being 
prepared to accept almost any terms to 
escape from the burdens of the Curtis 
Law, which they considered oppressive. 

In these negotiations a persistent effort 
was made by the squatters to secure pro- 
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visions giving them the right to keep the 
land they had taken, or, as they called it, 
‘to protect bona-fide holders of vacant 
property,” and the result was four sections 
of the act most inartificially and obscurely 
worded and extremely difficult of interpre- 
tation. If the purpose had been to facili- 
tate fraud upon the Indians, it could 
hardly have been better done than by the 
language employed. 

Section 11 provided that the owners of 
improvements ‘other than temporary 
buildings, fencing, and tillage ’’ might pur- 
chase a lot at one-half its appraised value. 
The exclusion of temporary buildings, 
fencing, and tillage would appear to be 
for the benefit of the Creek Nation; yet 
upon the legal principle that the exclusion 
of one thing is the inclusion of another, 
everything else under heaven was held to 
give a right to the lot. Moreover, the 
failure to define what temporary buildings 
were, naturally led to the narrowest possi- 
ble construction of the term. We shall 
consider these abuses hereafter. 

Another snare lurked in this section. 
When must these improvements be put 
on? At the time of the passage of the 
act, or when the commission happened to 
come to that particular lot to lay it out? 
It was construed to mean the latter, and 
such construction led to a scamper for the 
manufacture of early improvements—put 
up, perhaps, in a night—whereby lands 
in great quantity were claimed and se- 
cured, 

Moreover, the owners of these ‘ per- 
manent ” improvements were “ protected” 
in another way. If they did not want to 
buy a lot at half-price, they ought at least 
to be satisfied to receive back the value 
of their improvements. But no. The 
act provided that the lot and improvements 
should be sold at auction at mot /ess than 
the appraised value, and the purchaser 
should pay the whole purchase price to 
the owner of the improvements, less the 
appraised value of the lot. Under this 
the maker of these improvements could 
not get less than their value, but he might 
get a hundred times more. If the ap- 
praised value turned out to be less than 
one-tenth of the selling value, as often 
occurred, the remaining nine-tenths be- 
longed, not to the Creek Nation, but to 
the man who had dug a well, or a foun- 
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dation, or dumped a few cart-loads of earth 
for grading. 

Under Section 12, any person having 
the “night of occupancy ”’ of a residence 
or business lot, or both, whether improved 
or not, and owning no other lot, might 
purchase it at half its appraised value. 
When must he have this right of occu- 
pancy? ‘The law was silent, but the town- 
site commissions construed the section in 
the favor of the squatter. It referred, 
they said, to the time when the commis- 
sion made the schedule; so there was a 
race for lots and for quitclaam deeds from 
persons who could not keep the land in 
their own names. The terms of the act 
itself furnished one of the best instrumen- 
talities possible for the commission of 
fraud. 

These sections all speak. of “ rightful 
possession,”’ “ right of occupancy,” “ legal 
possession,” etc., but nowhere is there 
any definition as to what rightful posses- 
sion is. ‘The result of this ambiguity was 
that any sort of possession not contested 
by some other individual was considered 
good against the Creek Nation, the real 
owner of the indefeasible title to the fee. 

Moreover, payments by installment 
were provided for—ten per cent within 
sixty days, fifteen per cent more within 
four months, and the remainder in three 
equal annual installments ; but if the first 
installment was paid there was no forfeit- 
ure. The result was that in many cases 
the first payment was made, and no others 
for several years. During that time it 
could be determined whether the land 
would become more valuable or not. If 
it did, the person to whom it was sched- 
uled could make the payment, plus inter- 
est. If not, he lost only the ten per cent 
In the meantime the right to sell 
was suspended, and lots for which a greatly 
advanced price could be obtained were 
thus held up for years, awaiting the pleas- 
ure of the persons to whom they were 
scheduled, until a new act of Congress 
was necessary to fix a time within which 
such payments must be made. 

Let us now see what was done under 
the provisions of this extraordinary treaty. 
The former town-site commission of Mus- 
kogee was reappointed and directed to 
report for duty on July 1, to re-schedule 
these three thousand eight hundred and 
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ninety-five lots and complete their schedule 
by July 15. The time was afterwards 
extended, but the scheduling was com- 
pleted August 3, and was approved in 
Washington August 10. The time allowed 
was unreasonably short. The original 
appraisement of lots had been made a 
year before, and real estate had advanced 
in value, but there was no time to make 
a new appraisement, so the old one was 
taken, to the disadvantage of the Creek 
Nation. 

Immense numbers of claimants, not less 
than two thousand two hundred and 
seventy-two in all, appeared before the 
town-site commission by themselves and 
others, claiming under Sections 12, 13, and 
14 of the Creek Agreement. Indeed, the 
great majority of names of the persons to 
whom lots were scheduled were added 
during this brief period. As the prices 
were very low, everybody was seeking 
lots. The business methods of the com- 
mission in considering the claims of these 
new applicants were execrable. Every- 
thing went. If a man showed a bill of 
sale or a quitclaim deed, or showed any 
number of them made to persons any- 
where on the face of the earth, the lots 
were immediately scheduled to these per- 
sons without inquiry, and no.record was 
made showing wpon what sort of a claim 
the scheduling was done. The quitclaims 
and bills of sale were returned to the 
parties exhibiting them, no copies were 
preserved, nor any records of the charac- 
ter of the claim of title or nght of occu- 
pancy. The minutes of the commission 
and nearly all of its papers have disap- 
peared. Practically nothing can be found 
showing the manner in which the commis- 
sion did its work in passing upon the 
claims of applicants after their reappoint- 
ment in 1901. 


Did the appraisements represent the 
actual values of the lots? Excluding the 
railway station grounds, the number of 
acres in Muskogee was two thousand 
three hundred and eighty-three. The ap- 
praised value of the town was $238,835, or 
$100 per acre. ‘The population of the 
town was four thousand five hundred to 
five thousand. It was an excedingly pros- 


perous, progressive town in the midst of 
very fertile country. Is there any other 
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town in America of this size and descrip- 
tion where the value of the real estate 
does not greatly exceed $100 an acre? 

The schedule and appraisement were 
completed and approved August 10, 1901. 
On the first Monday in February, 1902, 
the town of Muskogee made an appraise- 
ment of these same lots for taxation. It 
was a low one, yet the value of the 
appraised lots, apart from the improve- 
ments, was $1,063,366, or more than four 
times the amount of the appraisement of 
the Muskogee town-site commission, com- 
pleted six months before. A few illustra- 
tions will reveal the glaring inequalities. 
Lots 2 and 3, in block 2, were appraised 
by the commission at $340, and for taxa- 
tion at $4,275. Lot 4 was appraised at 
$150 by the commission, and for taxation 
$1,875. Lots 1, 2, 3, and 4, in block 3, 
were appraised by the commission at $550, 
and for taxation at $6,750; lots 5 and 
6, in block 3, at $125, and for taxation 
at $2,000 each. And thus the list goes 
on. 

Less than a year after the Muskogee 
schedule was approved, some of these lots 
were sold at public auction. There were 
comparatively few, for nearly all had been 
claimed under such a favorable appraise- 
ment. No doubt the lots reserved for 
sale were poorer lots, or lots which had 
been appraised comparatively high ; yet in 
July, 1902, lots which had been appraised 
for $7,983 sold for $22,595, nearly three 
times the appraisement. In_ individual 
instances the discrepancy was much greater. 
For instance, lots 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11, in 
block 158, were appraised at $10 each 
and sold for $360, $365, $301, $280, and 
$279 respectively. 

Some of the lots had been sold by the 
occupants to others at the time of making 
the schedule. Lot 27, in block 28, 
sold for $2,000; the improvements on it 
were appraised for $1,000. Yet a lot 
thus worth $1,000 apart from the improve- 
ments was appraised at $80. ‘The deed, 
which was actually taken before the town- 
site commission to show title, stated the 
consideration of $2,000, yet $80 was put 
down as the value of the lot! Lot 26, 
block 28, was worth at the time of the 
schedule between $2,000 and $3,000 
without the building on it. It was 
appraised at $245, and soon. The town- 
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site commission arbitrarily divided the lots 
into four classes, and appraised class A at 
4 cents a square foot, B at 2 cents, C at 
1 cent, D at % to ¥ of a cent, and Eat 
¥% of a cent, without any reference to 
actual value. It was purely arbitrary, and 
might as well have been one mill or fifty 
dollars. 

Lots were scheduled to various persons 
on the ground of improvements which 
were fictitious. Since the appraised valua- 
tion in Muskogee was really less than one- 
third of the real value, this right gave the 
possessor of these improvements the right 
to purchase at less than one-sixth the 
actual value, and it becomes important to 
know what kind of improvements con- 
ferred this valuable privilege. 

Mr. Tams Bixby, who was for some 
time Commissioner to the Five Civilized 
Tribes, thus describes the character of the 
improvements upon three large lots, em- 
bracing a whole block which was sched- 
uled to him : 

Q. What was the character of the im- 
provements ? 

A. There was a fence around it. 

ere there any other improvements 
on it? 

A. 'I think there was a well. There wasa 
piece of tin tubing stuck in the ground, but 
whether it was a well or not I don’t know. 
It might have been a drilled well, but I never 
made any inquiry about it being of any use 
practically. It had no curbing or anything 
about it. 

©. Were there any other improvements ? 

A. No, sir, nothing but a fence; just a 
commion rough lumber fence. 

Q. There were no other improvements ? 

A. I don’t know how you look at it—what 
you call improvements. There were some 
trees, fruit trees I think, some on each lot. 

Q. How old were those fruit trees? 

A. They were not very old. ... There 
might have been twenty in the entire block. 

Foundations for a house, earth which 
had been carted for the purpose of filling 
the lot, and buildings which in any other 
part of the world would be considered 
temporary, were all held to give a claim 
by virtue of this section. 

In other towns the commissioners de- 
termined that all improvements worth 
over $20 should be deemed permanent! 
But a well, whether dug or bored, which 
had water in it was considered a perma- 
nent improvement, even though it did not 
cost $20, because it could not be removed! 
Foundations put down by stone and mor- 


tar and costing $20 were allowed, also 
trees set out, where the parties claimed a 
home in the same town. Under this con- 
struction of the law people became very 
industrious while the commission was in 
atown. ‘“ Everybody was a carpenter or 
a stone mason.” 

After the schedule of Muskogee was 
approved, notices of appraisement were 
served upon the parties to whom the lots 
were scheduled, informing them of the 
fact and giving the amount of the ap- 
praisement and the terms of payment. 
Sometimes these notices were served by 
copy, sometimes service was acknowl- 
edged on the notice itself. An examina- 
tion of these notices shows, in one case, 
that some six hundred and twenty-five of 
them were acknowledged by a single indi- 
vidual as “‘agent”’ for the persons to 
whom the lots were scheduled. 

The deeds were shown to the com- 
mission, occasionally by the persons to 
whom they were made, but more gener- 
ally by the agent himself. The commis- 
sion required no other proof of owner- 
ship, and the lots were at once scheduled 
to the parties named. The “agent” 
then, usually without further authority, 
acknowledged service of the notices of 
appraisement, and in five hundred and 
forty-five cases out of six hundred and 
twenty-five he made the payments for the 
lots; and after deeds to these respective 
lots had been executed by the Creek Na- 
tion, he caused the various persons to 
whom the quitclaims had been made, to 
deed the lots back to him or to a company 
he controlled. About eighty per cent of 
the property was thus deeded back, and 
the transfers were merely colorable to 


enable him to hold large tracts of land itr 


violation of the Creek Agreement. 

Many witnesses testified that they had 
never received a quitclaim or bill of sale 
from the “agent” at all before the lots 
were scheduled to them. It would thus 
appear that these quitclaims had never 
been delivered, and the right to schedule 
the lots in such cases did not exist. 

Some of the parties never gave the 
“agent” any authority to make the 
schedule for them. Generally no con- 
sideration was paid for the quitclaims. 
These parties understood that the “‘ agent” 
was to have the lots; that they were 
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